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AMERICA’S ENTRY INTO THE WAR: AN HISTORICAL 
STATEMENT: 


AN audience of intelligent and well-read British people is 
well aware of the fact that America long held aloof from the 
complications of European politics, but it is not altogether easy 
to comprehend how remote were the diplomatic controversies of 
this side of the ocean. Even the intellectual classes discussed 
such questions seldom, and when the subject was discussed the 
matter appeared distant and devoid of immediate interest; it 
was impersonal and bookish. Only those that had travelled in 
Europe had much notion of the tension existing on the Continent, 
and only keen observers discovered that, for it was not to be 
seen on a hurried holiday trip through the art galleries of the 
Old World. We had little or no knowledge of the ever-vexed 
Balkans, and had cyclopedic ignorance of the Eastern question. 
Individually we may have had our sympathies and our mild 
antipathies, but as a people we were unsuspicious, guileless, and 
unsophisticated. Some of these attributes may appear to be in- 
applicable, for you may know that in Governmental matters we 
have sometimes been sharp, perhaps 1 should say aggressive, but, 
on the whole, as a people we live in an air of toleration. 

I trust that the Italian historian was in part wrong when he 
contrasted Europe with America, saying that Europe was clouded 
with hate and America brightened by friendliness; but I am 
confident that we as a nation were free from mean suspicions 
and lived in an atmosphere of good nature. This good nature is 
not necessarily temperamental. We are not good-natured now— 
We are ugly. Our good-naturedness was in large measure the 

1A lecture delivered at University College on May 7th, 1918, with the 
Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour in the chair. 
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product of ignorance, of absorption in our own affairs, and of in- 
tense interest in the game of business, in the task of social better- 
ment, and in political controversy. Foreign affairs touched us only 
slightly. Moreover, we were a composite people, priding our- 
selves on our capacity to accept ‘and to make our own the peoples 
of many nations. We watched, those of us that had intellectual 
interest in national development, the steady stream of immigrants 
pouring into the land, and though we often had misgivings we 
were generally carried along by characteristic optimism, and by 
a wholesome faith in the power of American ideals to make over 
the newcomers into citizens feeling and thinking as the rest of 
us did. Prejudices and dislikes and suspicions of alien peoples 
were, therefore, foreign to us; we did not reason about it, or 
ponder the problem particularly, we simply moved along unaware 
of danger and without feeling. Many of you will say to your- 
selves: “ Much of this is also true of Britain; we have not 
nursed hatred or encouraged suspicion of other nations; we, too, 
have been friendly and open-minded.” If you are saying so, you 
are doubtless speaking the truth. Certainly in America we were 
quite unprepared for an appreciation of the psychology of Ger- 
many, for any understanding of that mean jealousy, the petty 
and gross intolerance, the suspicions and sly intrigue which we 
have at last come to know so well. 

For a hundred years and more America has been free from 
the entanglements of European politics. We appeared to have 
but one principle of foreign politics, and that was to mind our 
own business and to let Europe alone. Occasionally we were 
reminded that America had become a world-Power, but most 
of us smiled at the expression, thinking we had been a world- 
Power for a century or more, and not believing that we were 
called upon to abandon our old policy of isolation or be caught 
up in the tangled skein of Europe. We had one fixed policy, the 
Monroe doctrine, which meant what it might mean—for it was 
a perfect chameleon among doctrines—but, conveniently adapt- 
able to exigencies of international affairs in the Western hemi- 
sphere, it was rigid in its application to Europe. America, for 
her own safety, for her own interest, was to lead her own life, and 
follow her own courses. This policy, if policy it may be called, 
for it is, after all, rather a feeling, a sentiment, and a tradition 
than a policy, may appear to you narrow and provincial, the 
child of selfishness and of ignorance. Well, I am not here to 
defend or apologise ; I can only say that conditions are much as 
I have described them; and, again, you may possibly say that 
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you, too, in the care of your vast Empire, would have been quite 
content to be left alone; you would have been more than satis- 
fied, most of you, if you could have believed that you could go 
on quite freely to do your best with your own problems without 
fear of molestation or interference from some jealous outsider. 

The Monroe doctrine is defended by practically all American 
students of history for what it has accomplished, but, right or 
wrong, it was popularly held and supported ; it is practically the 
only policy of State which we have ever had, and which through 
the whole of our national existence has maintained itself and 
strangely persisted despite the developments of modern history, 
despite the fact that the ocean had become a highway and not 
a barrier, despite the strength of commercial and intellectual 
bonds connecting us with Europe, despite the growth of democracy 
over here and the extension of those principles of popular govern- 
ment which at one time we justly thought were our peculiar 
possession. But deeper, more far-reaching than a policy of State 
embalmed in a phrase was the strength of tradition, our one 
tradition, and deeper still a sentiment, a feeling, an attitude of 
mind, a sense that we were to move along fulfilling as best we 
might our own destiny, and carrying our burdens as steadily as our 
own strength permitted. 

To-day America is stirred as it never has been before ; not even 
in the days of our own Civil War, I think, was feeling more in- 
tense or thought more bitter. We know that America has been 
called to its own, called to give proof on the field of battle that 
it values honour and liberty and truth and fair dealing more than 
life. We are not ignobly striving for profit or territorial aggran- 
disement ; we have no hidden purpose in our detestation of the 
forces which have plunged the world into the misery of un- 
speakable sorrow and desolation. But this I must say—and I 
believe I speak truthfully and with some slight knowledge—you 
and I should err if we did not see how difficult it was to reach 
the conviction that a European struggle was ours also ; how diffi- 
cult, how extremely difficult, to uproot those habits of thought 
which I believe I have not described too strongly. No one can 
be sure how thoroughly hereafter we shall participate in world 
affairs. I know not what to say, or how to express the contra- 
dictory impressions that come to me. I am confident of intense 
earnestness, of a profound feeling of duty, of pride in the leader- 
ship of a great American, whose vision is wide and whose love 
of humanity is strong. I am confident of deep and vivid sympathy 


for the unhappy Belgians to whom we have given food and care 
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and money. We have admiration for brave, sorrow-stricken France 
and for the quiet, masterful strength of Britain, by whose side we 
gladly fight. But I cannot be sure that we have altogether cast 
aside old supports or barriers, or that we have reached a stage 
where we can think internationally. It may be, we do not know, 
it may be that the old days of isolation are gone; it may be that 
we are henceforth to play a conspicuous réle in the affairs of the 
world. To me that appears inevitable. Isolation conflicts with 
realities of modern life too strongly, our duty is too clear, your 
hopes for civilisation and peace are too nearly identical with ours, 
the world is too nearly one organic whole, the needs of humanity 
are too pressing to allow a nation like America to live its own life 
heedless and unmindful of responsibility for affairs beyond its bor- 
ders ; and so we may expect intelligent and, I hope, high-minded 
and generous participation of America in world affairs; but no 
one can be sure just how thoroughly we have cast aside our old 
habits. 

From describing American attitude towards foreign affairs 
before the war I have passed on to a consideration of the present 
and the future, for already the past seems long past, and the 
present holds us in its grasp. I must endeavour, however, for 
the time, at least, to keep my mind within those early trying and 
soul-harrowing years when we were amazed, distracted, doubtful, 
full of newly awakened interest and newly aroused foreboding, 
stirred with sympathy and with hitherto unfelt passions, groping 
amid new scenes, learning new enmities, finding that we were in 
the presence of a dark, unseemly force that most of us had not 
dreamed of, holding fast, over-stubbornly, it may be, but holding 
still to what we were or had been, believing or trying to believe, 
or struggling out of the belief, that this war was not our war, 
turning over in our minds the responsibility involved in calling 
100,000,000 peaceful people to arms, obtaining ourselves or hoping 
that the man on the street was getting a wider outlook on the 
world wherein he might see that patriotism is not enough—see 
narrow-souled patriotism exalting its own Kultur and beating 
down the life and hope of a wider humanity. From what I have 
already said it will be plain that a mental change and a sentimental 
change had to come before this wider outlook could be had; 
knowledge had to be gathered and new interests had to be 
created. 

If I have been rightly informed, British notions of the Ameri- 
can population are in danger of falling into one of two opposite 
errors, On the one side is the belief that we are a British people 
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who a hundred years or more ago broke away from Britain, and 
are still in all essentials British to the core. On the other side is 
the belief that British stock has been entirely submerged and 
that the land is filled with a myriad of men of different races 
but slightly affected by the culture and mental habits of the 
Mother Country. No one can with perfect precision describe 
the American people, certainly not in a few words, but it can 
be said with considerable positiveness that we are neither one 
thing nor the other. Even of the eighteenth century it could 
truthfully be said that not England but Europe was the Mother 
of America. The flood of emigrants that have come in the past 
fifty years in constantly increasing numbers has filled our land 
with millions of persons whose traditions are not British. A 
considerable portion of these persons have become Americanised, 
their children have learned the English language, and ~have 
been absorbed into our life. In 1910 the foreign. white stock 
amounted to about one-third of the total population, 32,000,000 
people. By foreign white stock I mean persons born in Europe 
or the children of foreign born. Of these 8,000,000 were German, 
though these figures do not include Austrian Germans ; 2,500,000 
were German born. In recent years there has been an influx 
of Russians, mostly Russian Jews, and also many Italians, with 
not a few Greeks. How far had these people, even those that 
had been in the land a decade or two, been actually absorbed? I 
cannot answer, but there are one or two things I can say with 
some assurance. Most of these people were proud of American 
citzenship, most of them felt that they had cast the past aside, 
many of them showed an appreciation for the elemental ideals of 
American life. And this leads me to a consideration of the other 
belief that some of you may hold, that this flood has submerged 
the old British stock. Here, again, the whole truth is illusive, 
but the main outstanding fact is, in my judgment, the astonishing 
vigour of Anglo-Saxon life. Nothing is to me, as I study American 
history and American conditions, more impressive than the force 
of the essentials of Anglo-American civilisation. The influences 
of language, of literature, of law have exerted and will continue to 
exert steady pressure, and the resulting civilisation will be largely 
identical with your own. After all, there is something compelling 
in the principles of individual liberty, in those principles of 
political thought and action which America inherited from Britain. 

We have no conscious desire to counteract the qualities brought 
to our shores by the men from the European Continent. When 
in the past we have spoken of the immigration problem, and 
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realised the difficulties, we have not said: “ Can these people 
be inoculated with the qualities of Anglo-Saxonism, can they be 
brought under the sway of the old British stock?” We have 
said : “ Can we be sure that these people will become American, 
patriotic, and law-abiding? Will they accept what even in these 
latter days we call the ideals of American citizenship?” And it 
must be remembered that one of those ideals was hospitality, 
opportunity for the man of the Old World to start over again on our 
shores, and to go on and up with us. We have had no desire, 
and we have now no desire, to influence these people to any fixed 
standards of racial life. 

I am discussing this subject only to show you certain elementary 
factors in a complicated situation. My intention is not to im- 
pugn the patriotism or the civic virtues of the recent immigrants ; 
but it must be plain that among them sympathy for Britain would 
play no part, there would be no instinctive response to the needs 
of any foreign country, save the one or the other with which they 
were racially connected, and perhaps not with that. Many of 
these persons left the Old World to escape its military burdens. 
My object, let me repeat, is not to complain of the attitude of 
these millions, nor, on the other hand, to praise or defend them. 
To me the striking fact is this, that the vast majority were pre- 
pared, when the time came, to follow the flag of the United 
States, quietly to take up the load of war, and to walk forward 
with no other thought than patriotic devotion to the country of 
their adoption and the principles which they knew you as well 
as we are fighting for. 

There is one other thought which I niust offer, a simple one, 
but of real significance. The war was far away. I have em- 
phasised our detachment and our seclusion from the political 
affairs of Europe, but I am speaking now only of the difficulty 
with which incidents are made real by the imagination, if those 
incidents are three or four thousand miles distant. You will say, 
perchance, that distance did not cloud the mind of the Australian 
or the South African. All the more honour to them. But, again, 
and I speak solely of facts as I see them, it was hard, very 
hard, for the average man in a prairie town of the Mississippi 
Valley to feel the actuality of the stories told him in his weekly 
paper. Such men as I have in mind are not unintelligent, they 
are not hopelessly narrow and dull. But they did not instinctively 
realise that this was their war. The reason will be given by 
any tyro in psychology : the war lacked immediateness. 

If any considerable portion of what I have said is true, then 
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time was necessary to awaken new ideas and to get new points 
of view. Passions, I know, for which there has been emotional 
preparation, can quickly sweep across the Continent, but, while 
we are a sensitive people, and react quickly to certain elements, it 
is just impossible for a wave of impulse to pass from one side of 
the land to the other, unless by our previous history the brain- 
tracts have been developed through thought and experience. Of 
course, that is true of all peoples. The Germans flew to arms, 
flung themselves into war, because their minds had been dwelling 
on war, and because of the psychological effects of militarism. 
But America was in its essence a country of peace; men’s minds 
needed to be wrenched from their moorings, or shunted on to new 
lines altogether, before they could even conceive of the barbarity 
of war. 

Our population also lacked homogeneity, and you cannot by a 
single spark send a fire of passion through 100,000,000 men not 
in psychological contact. Plainly, then, the American people 
required time to learn, time to become homogeneous in their 
attitude towards the great question of the war. I am not con- 
tending reasons that we ought to have gone to war earlier; I 
am trying to be detached, unargumentative. 

If you still ask why the common man did not more quickly 
grasp the complexities of the European conflict, I ask you in turn 
to let your mind wander from New York, with its million of foreign- 
born citizens, its great wealth, and its vast material splendour, 
prosperity, and poverty, onward across the Continent, over the 
Appalachians, across the prairies dotted with innumerable farm- 
houses and villages and populous towns, onwards to California and 
the Pacific, three thousand miles away, or down through the 
cotton-raising South and up to the wheat regions of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, then over the iron and copper regions of Michi- 
gan. Face the difficulty of actually reproducing in your own 
mind the conditions of life, the spirit and the temper of that vast 
region, and, if you do, you will appreciate the task we had in 
visualising Europe, and you will possibly be astonished, as I 
sometimes am, not that we moved slowly, but that finally, little 
by little, step by step, we came to feel as a nation and as a single 
whole to see the thing in all its naked and vulgar ugliness, this 
thing with which we had to fight, in defence of civilisation, and 
the elementary principles of decency and manly justice. 

What were the American sympathies in the earlier months 
of the war? You can probably answer that yourselves. In many 
quarters there was intuition and instantaneous sympathy for the 
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Allied cause. Many of us, ignorant as we were, had learned some- 
thing of German military ambition. Some of us had knowledge 
of German arrogance. Some of us realised that a War Lord 
reigned in Berlin, and we had long believed that his great military 
establishment menaced the peace of Europe. Such persons reacted 
to the side of Britain and France almost at the very beginning— 
strongly, as soon as they saw the facts—but I venture to say 
that if there was hesitation in reaching definite conclusions no 
one who has read the history of modern diplomacy will altogether 
blame the hesitant. But soon came the British Blue Book, with 
the despatches of your Foreign Office; the thing we wanted to 
know was: Who began this war? We wanted to know authori- 
tatively, documentarily, unequivocally—and we found out. We 
discovered the truth we were seeking, in part from the British 
Blue Book ; and its revelations were considerately confirmed by 
the German White Book. This German volume is the most im- 
portant document of the war; a revelation of military arrogance, 
of haughty intolerance. It was convincing even more by what it 
omitted than by what it contained ; for if the old adage was ever 
true it was true of this particular volume : The suppression of the 
truth is the confession of falsehood. 

What I am now saying must appear to you like lines from 
ancient history, and for that matter so does it to me. But I need 
to recall for historical accuracy the painful interest with which we 
turned the leaves of the Blue and White and Grey Books as they 
came to hand, and how those of us having access to their pages 
were enlightened in our sympathies and steeled in our repugnance 
to the methods of autocratic militarism. The story of the scrap of 
paper set America to thinking hard. Never did the carrying power 
of a phrase more clearly manifest itself. Then for some months 
we studied and discussed the invasion of Belgium, and began to 
gather in the tales of German atrocities, at first with incredulity, 
but with steadily growing amazement and indignation. Doubt- 
less you passed through the same mental experiences yourselves. 
Can one be ashamed of his unwillingness to believe that a nation 
calling itself civilised could be guilty of the cruelty practised by 
the German Army in Belgium? In our case, as perhaps in yours, 
it was only after the publication of the Bryce Report with the 
accompanying documents that we saw the reality and believed the 
unbelievable. We discovered, then, what militarism meant in its 
final qualities—militarism which inculcated devastation and terror- 
ism as a portion of definite military policy. Belgium settled the 
sympathies of the great mass of the people of America. We saw 
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the whole horrible thing was premeditated, planned with cold, 
calculating, repulsive German efficiency. We realised that mobili- 
sation plans are not formed in a moment, or strategic railways laid 
down in a night; we realised that Realpolitik—the very word a 
reproach—included deceit as well as barbarity. Even in these 
days of misgiving and distress we may take some comfort possibly 
in believing that international bullying, Machtpolitik, was shat- 
tered when it shocked the conscience of the world. John Bright, 
I believe it was, said that the only value of war is to teach 
geography; but this war taught a language. We learned what 
Schrecklichkeit means; and we discovered that terrorism is in- 
volved in the whole philosophy of war when it is carried out with 
relentless thoroughness and with logical disregard for the ordinary 
promptings of compassion. 

German propagandists early began to cultivate American 
opinion. I do not know what effect missionaries of Kultur like 
Herr Dernburg made on the popular mind. On the whole I imagine 
Herr Dernburg himself believes to-day that he did more harm 
than good. Certainly more harm if he succeeded in arousing the 
passion and increasing the prejudices of German-Americans, and 
certainly harm for the German cause if he awakened resentment 
in the hearts of such simple-minded Americans as were aware of his 
purposes. The great body of the American people were not hood- 
winked by the German propagandists. A famous American said 
early in the war that he had been asked by British friends whether 
it would be well to send material to America to win the people to 
the cause of the Allies, and he replied: “ I do not tnink it is at 
all necessary ; the American people at large have a good deal of 
sense, when all is said, and, if their good sense fail, the German 
Ambassador will help them to appreciate the rectitude of the 
Allied position.” 

The attempts of German propagandists to justify the invasion 
showed an astonishing inability or unwillingness to make frank 
use of public documentary material. Documents found in the 
Belgian archives showed that some years ago an English military 
officer and a Belgian official had consulted together as to what 
steps England should take in case Germany invaded Belgium. 
After Germany had done the very thing which England and Bel- 
gium had feared German propagandists tried to justify her by 
declaring that Belgium was considering means of preventing it. 
The use made of the documents actually affronted our intelligence 
and added to our distrust. 

You are about to ask me why America did not plunge into 
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the war or immediately prepare for the conflict, just as soon as 
the enormity of Prussian deceit and cruelty was realised. Again, 
I cannot tell you, and again I refrain from speaking apologetically 
or in condemnation. I can only say that a very few, a very limited 
number, in my judgment, believed by the early spring of 1915 
that this war was our war in the sense that we should enter. 
After all, did a nation ever before in the world’s history enter a 
conflict only because it loathed the principles and despised the 
conduct of another nation, solely because of moral indignation, 
or have nations been led into war by ministers or rulers, or for 
some evident material gain? My historical information may be 
insufficient, but, as I see it, the nearest approach to such altruistic 
conduct was when you yourselves entered this war and sent over 
your famous little army to win imperishable glory and to die on 
the field of honour at Mons. Pray do not accuse me of dealing 
in smart retort. You are no stronger defender of British honour, 
courage, and high-mindedness than I am. I claim at such a time 
as this and in this presence no indulgence as an ‘ignorant outsider. 
But am I not right in thinking that your interests in some respects 
coincided or appeared to coincide with your duty and your honour? 
If you answer no, that you offered all for humanity, I shall not 
deny you. I am not wrong, however, I think, in attributing to 
Mr. Balfour himself the remark, when we did enter the war, that 
it was the most magnanimous and generous act in history. 

May I give one more answer to why we did not enter the 
war as soon as Machtpolitik was revealed in all its hideousness— 
an answer, I mean, not already suggested by the earlier portions 
of my remarks in which I attempted to portray American psycho- 
logical condition? The answer is this : a great many persons were 
strengthened in their antipathy to war. Instead of making men 
more warlike the struggle in Europe made them more determined 
to keep the peace. We clung to an ideal not totally foolish, though 
time proved it to be vain. We believed that the stricken world 
might actually be benefited if one great nation should keep out 
of the struggle. We thought, not stupidly, though wrongly, that 
the spectacle of a nation’s standing almost unarmed and totally 
unafraid might be of some service in ushering in the day of peace 
and of reconciliation. 

Of one thing I can speak with much confidence—and in such 
a complicated matter it is comforting to have one sure piece of 
solid ground to stand upon—the financial gain from neutrality 
entered into our calculations not with the weight of a farthing. 
Profits from munition-making or from trade influenced the general 
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sense of the country not one iota. At no time did we measure 
our duty or our interest in dollars and cents or scan with mean 
avidity the pages of our ledgers. Occasionally, it is true, one 
heard of the advantages offered by the war for increasing our 
trade with South America; but here again in no appreciable 
degree did this enter into our calculations or sear our con- 


sciences. 
Shall I say a word about the Lusitania, about that shameful, 


premeditated, advertised, and dastardly crime? It is difficult even 
now to speak about it with calmness, and there is no reason why 
one should. You know, of course, of President Wilson’s messages, 
and you know that here and in America as well there was some 
sharp criticism because he did not follow his words with immediate 
and energetic action. There are many to-day who believe that, if 
he had then spoken the word, America would have sprung to 
arms, that the masses of the people were waiting for the word. 
Well, who can tell? I think myself that even then, in the spring 
of 1915, the people were not ready. Some believed, or strove to 
believe, that we had no right to furnish munitions to the Allies ; 
many had not yet fully realised the enormity of Germany’s crimi- 
nality. Only, I repeat, only by a partial understanding of the 
America I have sought to describe to you can one see the difficulty 
of arousing the people to war. America is a democratic country ; 
the people do not blindly follow leadership or accept opinions from 
others. If the President had taken a false step, he would have 
lost his powers of guidance, and, moreover, though many were 
bitter and all were unhappy, the masses of sensible, sober people, 
unlearned in matters of international law, did not readily see how 
totally illegal and totally brital was the attack on unoffending 
travellers and non-combatants. Moreover—and here is the most 
crucial but more illusive and intangible thing—the nation, in its 
very reluctance to act, in its readiness to wait, in its willingness 
to accept affront and injury, showed certain qualities of intelligent 
patience, a certain obstinate love of peace, a certain over-indul- 
gence in the desire to be fair-minded. It was one of those madden- 
ing and inhibiting contradictions such as illuminate and darken 
the course of history—idealism and rectitude of purpose standing 
in some measure in their own light. 

All through those years we hoped, as probably the President 
did, that we could save the shattered fabric of international law by 
protest and expostulation. That appeared the chiefest duty of a 
neutral nation ; that duty might justify the retention of neutrality 
even when we ourselves were suffering injury at the hands of the 
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belligerents. That duty possibly justified even our complaints of 
the British blockade, which, I think it must be confessed, con- 
stituted at least an unexpected expansion of the legal privileges 
of a belligerent. Of course, as we now see, words could have 
no effect on a German Government, bent on beating down all 
opposition and on setting up its appetite as the central principle 
of international law ; but I cannot help thinking there was at least 
some evidence of character and considerable right-mindedness in 
our hope that argument and stern rebuke would save something 
from the wreckage. 

After the Sussex affair, in the summer of 1916, our relations 
with the German Government were again greatly strained, but 
President Wilson succeeded in getting a promise that merchant- 
men should not be sunk without warning and without saving lives, 
unless the vessel should resist or attempt to escape. This promise 
was coupled with a condition that we should compel Great Britain 
to surrender what Berlin asserted to be an illegal blockade. 
Remembering, possibly, the net into which Napoleon enticed 
James Madison about 107 vears ago, our Government did not 
accept the condition, but warned Germany that her obligations 
were “ individual, not joint, absolute, and not relative.” We rested 
easier; but we now realise that this willingness to forgo the 
sinking of peaceful vessels and the taking of lives can be accounted 
for by the fact that the old U-boats were being destroyed and 
the Teutonic Powers did not then have in readiness the large 
and improved monsters of the deep with which to carry on the 
work of destruction. Conditions were bad enough during the 
latter half of 1916, but with the beginning of the new year ruthless 
warfare was openly and brazenly instituted. With the announce- 
ment that no warning would be given when ships were sunk 
within a war zone (1917), cutting off nearly the whole coast of 
Western Europe, President Wilson sent the German Ambassador 
home, and war seemed inevitable. One of the astounding revela- 
tions of the political methods of the German Foreign Office was 
the announcement, made by the Chancellor to the Reichstag and 
the German people, that President Wilson had broken off diplo- 
matic relations abruptly, although the step was taken eighteen 
months or more after the exchange of dispatches on the Lusitania 
crime, and half a year after the exchange of Notes about the 
Sussex. . 

Why did President Wilson, after long effort to maintain 
neutrality and even to hasten the coming of peace, finally advocate 
war? Before attempting to answer this question let us recall the 
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President’s efforts to bring the conflicting nations to a statement 
of their terms, and to hold out to the world the conception of the 
establishment of permanent peace. The President’s message on 
this subject came out almost simultaneously with Germany’s pro- 
posal in which she suggested peace on the basis of an assumed 
victory for her army. Such a peace the Allied nations could not 
accept without accepting militarism, without losing the all-im- 
portant objects for which millions of men had already given their 
lives ; and probably most of us in America believed that such pro- 
posals were put forth chiefly to make the German people think 
that the Allies were the aggressors, and must bear the odium of 
further conflict. When the President called on the warring nations 
to state their terms, possibly he still cherished the hope that, if 
terms were frankly stated, negotiations might actually be begun ; 
almost certainly he desired such open statement as would show 
to the world at large the real essence of the conflict, and also show 
that we were not ready to enter the struggle until we had made 
every possible effort to bring peace. The President’s appeal pro- 
duced no very tangible results, although the Allied Powers stated 
their desires and purposes with considerable definiteness, and these 
terms did not appear to us unreasonable or unworthy. 

Throughout this time the President and all thinking Americans 
were interested chiefly in the maintenance of civilisation, and 
they looked forward not merely to victory or to the acquisition of 
territory by one or another nation, but to the foundation of a 
lasting peace by the establishment of principles of justice and 
reason. We found that we could not paint in too dark colours the 
future of the world if we are all to remain under the pall of fear and 
suspicion, and under the overwhelming burden of armament ; and 
thus we came to see that without America’s entrance into this 
war there was little hope for relief from the crushing weight of 
war and the almost equally burdensome weight of ever-increasing 
armed preparation. Never, it appeared, in the long history of 
mankind was there such a fearful alternative, never a louder call 
to duty. America, without the hope of profit, with no mean or 
hidden purpose, must herself fight to maintain the principles of 
civilisation and for the hope of lasting peace and propriety between 
nations. 

Many of us came to realise the incredible fact that Germany 
menaced our safety, that if the war lords of Prussia were successful 
we were in actual and immediate danger. I know nothing more 
magnificent and imperial in its effrontery than the remark made 
by the Kaiser to the American Ambassador that he would stand 
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no more nonsense from America after this war! Still, we could 
scarcely credit what appears to be the truth, that—if I may attri- 
bute to the Kaiser the offensive words of Napoleon—America was 
within the scope of his policy. Possibly it was shameful in us to 
wait and to rely on the Allied Powers when we began to feel that 
their defeat imperilled our own safety. But something more than 
fear was needed to force us into the fight ; not until the issues were 
clear to the nations of the world, not until there was hope for a 
constructive peace, not till we heard the call of humanity, were 
we prepared to fling in our power and resources. 

Doubtless our final entrance into the conflict was brought about 
by cumulative irritation at German methods and policies. Our 
conviction of their unworthiness grew gradually day by day. This 
conviction was the result of experience of having actually lived 
through a great crisis. Among these irritations, which opened 
our eyes and hardened our hearts, none was more powerful than 
the machinations of the German spies. We were more than 
irritated, we were enlightened; we discovered ‘what Weltpolitik 
and Realpolitik really were—German espionage helped us to grasp 
the nature of a principle which is essentially criminal and which, 
if it continues, must make decent international relationships quite 
impossible. And so this fact began to stand out strongly : Demo- 
cracy cannot survive in an atmosphere of indecent intrigue— 
Democracy is comparatively helpless in a game of secret skill and 
of stealthy manipulation. 

America came to see, by April, 1917, that she must enter the 
struggle, and sacrifice, if need be, all but honour to put down 
arrogant militarism and strutting autocracy, the remnants of an 
outworn practice of life and mode of thought. The world was 
too small to contain two fundamentally hostile principles of life. 
It took the devastation of this horrible calamity, the death of 
millions, the crippling of tens of millions, the semi-starvation of 
a continent, the drowning of our own people, the slimy intrigue 
in our own nation, the practice of studied cruelty in Belgium and 
Poland—it needed all this to open our blind eyes; but at last we 
saw. ‘There was no use in arguing about it; the world was too 
small, too organically united ; it could not encompass two warring 
principles of life—warring, that is to say, and deadly in their an- 
tagonisms even in times of so-called peace; for the deadliest of 
enemies are ideas and ideals that in, of, and through themselves 
lead to differing goals. There was no use in talking about it; 
the world cannot permanently exist or longer live half slave and 
half free. We have to make the world safe for Democracy. 
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President Wilson has not, as some people think, asserted that 
Prussia must adopt a democratic Government. He has simply 
said that German rulers cannot be trusted ; any arrangement with 
them for peace, unbacked by the people of Germany, would be 
a bauble. Does anybody doubt that the German Government is 
not trusted? The question is not whether it ought to be trusted ; 
as to that, some ignorant person might break into an argument. 
The question is not whether we may ultimately have to sign 
a peace with the gilded and brazen rulers of Germany ; on that 
point some faint-hearted person might start a discussion. The 
question is: Does anybody trust the Government? The 
President has also pointed out that a peace which is really 
‘ vital must be a peace of peoples. Anybody doubting that has not 
got very far into the meaning of this horrible catastrophe. We 
are not, let us hope, giving up the lives of our boys for a “ peace” 
hanging on the shaky word of a Berlin Government. And nothing 
but the righteous sense and serene judgment of everyday people 
who have seen light and love the sunshine of friendliness—nothing 
else can give us hope for humanity. 

And this leads me to say, what you will know, that the whole 
fate of democracy is involved in this war, and that out of it, to 
use the words of Lincoln, must come a new birth of freedom. It is 
not merely that the hosts of Germany have turned under regal 
leadership against the democratic nations of the West and hoped 
to crush them by weight of arms and barbaric fury. It is not alone 
our territorial integrity or even our forms of government which 
are imperilled ; the spirit and breadth of open-minded, cheerful, 
hopeful and trustful democracy are in danger. Democracy is and 
must be sociable, friendly, and helpful, or it belies its own char- 
acter and denies its own philosophy. It cannot breathe the fetid 
air of intrigue, espionage, and hidden malice. Democracy is built 
on faith, faith in the elementary rectitude, the substantial validity 
of human life and purposes. If it is not trustful and open-hearted 
and hopeful it falsifies its own being. The time has come when 
once for all it must be decided on which philosophy of life 
humanity will rest. 

In all its aspects democracy is purely a matter of human rela- 
tions. “The time was when we thought only of individual freedom 
or of social and political equality. But by processes of natural 
inevitable growth we have passed on to a fuller relation of demo- 
cratic obligation. Democracy involves helpfulness and friendly 
companionship; there can be no such thing as an insulated 
democratic individual,and there can be no such thing as an insulated 
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democratic nation ; the spirit of companionableness and co-opera- 
tion must express itself in international relations and manifest 
itself in ordinary intercourse between Governments and people. 
That we shall always act in highest accord with the essential ideals 
of this philosophy of life one dare not prophesy ; but such, I main- 
tain, is the logical and necessary product of a developing spirit. 
Democracy is in its essence essentially human, not merely political 
or governmental ; and the inmost significance of this struggle con- 
sists in this : we are menaced by a force and a philosophy hideously 
at variance with the primary and heartfelt instincts of democratic 
life. This very force has compelled democracy to expand itself 
beyond the confines of national boundaries, and to demand the 
recognition of its principles as the foundation of peace and of a 
hopeful progressive human and humane world-order. 

The passing years have shown, then, that self-contained, purely 
national democracy is not enough. We cannot be inwardly demo- 
cratic, outwardly autocratic. We may not demand that Prussia 
adopt the forms of popular government—though these must come 
to her, unless she stand aside free from the currents of modern 
civilisation—but we can and will demand that she abide by the 
code of democratic fair-play and fair-mindedness. If she is unable 
or unwilling to think as the outside world is thinking, she must be 
made incompetent. The distinguished gentleman who so kindly 
introduced me this evening used these words some months ago: 
“ Prussia must be powerless or free.” It would be sheerest folly 
now not to see the whole fact clearly. The world cannot remain 
half free and half Prussian ; and the essential ethics of Democracy 
must be boldly adopted as the guiding principle of international 
intercourse and human progress. ‘l'hose ethical principles, we 
may remind ourselves again, are not so much intellectual as 
spiritual, not so much political as human and social—they rest 
on faith, on responsibility, on helpfulness, and companionable 
co-operation. 

That this war will bring in a revivified and enlarged sense of 
social obligation and develop within each of the nations now fight- 
ing for democratic ideals a new appreciation of duties as well as 
rights, we now see is inevitable; but it must, I repeat, do more 
than this. It-must extend those ideals beyond the limits of indi- 
vidual conduct or internal policy. Unless these ideals permeate 
the philosophy of the world, domestic democracy is endangered. 
Even for our own salvation we must strive, then, for international 
democracy—I mean, of course, tolerance, frankness, forbearance, 
open-mindedness, faith, and companionship. 
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That, you‘will say, is a big programme. Well, this is a big 
war. It will bring big, inconceivably big, psychological results. 
A new world is before us. To some extent we can make it what 
we will; and what it will be depends, so far as conscious effort can 
bring things to pass, on the purpose and desire of the English- 
speaking peoples. We must not fail, we simply must not fail. Let 
us not lose ourselves, our inherent character, and let us highly 
resolve to carry forward into the days of peace that feeling of 
mutual respect, that sense of friendly co-operation by which we 
are now possessed. This we must do for our own welfare and for 
the welfare of the outside world. 

ANDREW C. McLAUvGHLIN. 
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THE NAVAL CAMPAIGN OF 1587. 


In the City of Manchester Art Gallery there hangs a picture 
entitled The Invincible Armada. The painting shows a floor of sand 
and rock and seaweed piled with the carcasses of Spanish galleons 
that once lifted their tapering masts to the stars and now 
lie broken on the Hebridean reefs with gaunt limbs hollow like 
the ribs of Death. 

Which picture is an allegory. 

It serves to demonstrate this eternal truth :That the effects or 
fruits of naval power are more evident than its exercise. 

If we turn to that well-known and widely appreciated com- 
pendium, Mr. Gamaliel Gotobed’s Brief Survey of British His- 
tory, we find that “ in 1588 Philip II. sent against England an 
ambitious naval expedition. His fleet, aggregating some hundred 
and thirty ships, entered the English Channel unopposed, but 
was then ertountered by the smaller ships of Lord Howard and 
Drake. Several skirmishes took place, but the mountain-like sides 
of the Spanish galleons put them at a grave disadvantage ; and, 
unable sufficiently to depress their guns, they had the mortification 
of firing right over the English ships, who, for their part, wisely 
kept out of range. When Calais was reached Medina Sidonia 
would have gladly handed over the direction of affairs to the Duke 
of Parma; but, before he could do so, the English dislodged him 
from his anchorage by fireships, and it was with considerable 
difficulty that he avoided the treacherous sandbanks that fringe 
the coast of Zealand. At length, a fortunate shift of wind enabling 
him to steer a course into the North Sea, he resolved to return to 
Spain by a circumnavigation of Scotland and Ireland. In this 
resolve, however, he was thwarted by the inclemency of the 
weather, a violent gale driving his vessels to destruction on the 
coasts of the realm which he had come to invade. Flavit Deus 
et dissipati sunt.” 

In other words : Man proposes, ocean disposes. 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee and arbiter of war, 

These are thy toys and, as the snowy flake, 


They melt into the yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 
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That is Byron’s view. That is Mr. Gamaliel Gotobed’s view. 
That is the accepte® view. That is the view set forth pictorially 
in the Art Gallery at Manchester. 

Now let us (as succinctly as Mr. Gamaliel Gotobed) re-describe 
the Armada episode in terms more honourable to this England 
that we love, and more creditable to the sea-forces that saved her 
then, as they have saved her many times since. 

In 1588 Philip II. committed himself to what we can (after 
three centuries of experience) describe as the maddest of all mari- 
time enterprises: he sent a strictly military expedition over an 
uncommanded sea. Against the islanders who dared to thwart 
his world-design of “ Espafia iiber alles!” he dispatched 15,000 
soldiers, superbly equipped, which, with reinforcements from the 
Netherlands, he deemed sufficient for the subjugation of England. 
But no sooner had his galleons entered the Channel than they 
were engaged by Lord Howard and Drake with the new battleships 
which had been in process of evolution since the beginning of 
Tudor times, and of which this country alone held the secret. 
From Plymouth to Gravelines the English pounded their antago- 
nists at a range which admitted of no reply, and under the hideous 
carnage their heavy guns inflicted the stricken Spaniards fled in 
miserably complete defeat and utter demoralisation. -So grievous, 
indeed, was their punishment that they were doomed to fall vic- 
tims to the first rough usage or unkind treatment they encoun- 
tered—the blowy weather of an English August or the thievish 
propensities of Irish kerns. 

Such is the real picture. Set it side by side with Mr. Gotobed’s . 
and it will serve to illustrate what I am labouring to emphasise— 
the tendency of the uninitiated to count the fruits of sea-power 
instead of gauging the causes which produced the harvest, and 
the consequent tendency to ascribe as the direct gifts of an in- 
dulgent Providence the results achieved by a Navy whose work 
is unseen. 

Take as a further example of this the present position on tne 
Western Front. The millions of heroes assembled there, their 
railways, their hospitals, their munitionment, their food supplies, 
their heavy guns—such an assemblage, so vast, so diverse, so un- 
countable excites in the breast of the patriot such a glow of 
admiration that he is apt to forget that their transference oversea 
is a feat for which history affords no parallel. What Philip I. 
aspired to do, what Napoleon vainly attempted, what Ludendorff 
has never so much as dreamed of, or Hindenburg conceived—that 
the fleets of England accomplish as easily as a man puts on his 
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boots. Yet so slight is the appreciation which this stupendous 
achievement evokes that members of the Foufth Estate have urged 
the Army to win the war before the Navy loses it. 

Now we can select no better example of our failure rightly to 
recognise a great manifestation of naval power than the campaign 
of 1587. ‘ 

Let us turn once again to the uninspired pages of Mr. Gamaliel 
Gotobed. “ In 1587,” says that complacent historian, “ Philip’s 
fleet was ready to sail and lay waiting a fair wind in Cadiz Bay. 
But early in the year Drake with a small fleet sailed down the 
coast, and entering the harbour unexpectedly spread panic among 
the Spanish shipping and burnt some fifty or sixty sail. This 
exploit, which he facetiously described as ‘ singeing King Philip's 
beard,’ had as its most important consequence the delaying of 
the Armada’s departure for at least a twelvemonth.” 

It is an unforgettable scene, the great bonfire or holocaust. 
Yet it is a mighty poor compliment to Sir Francis Drake to insist 
that he did nothing more than ignite it. 

Let us re-examine the campaign in its salient features. 

When Drake set sail in 1587 he was merely instructed to im- 
peach the preparations which the Spaniards were making for the 
conquest of England. Nobody at home had any notion that he 
was about to fight one of the most decisive battles in the history 
of the world. 

The Spaniards professed a belief that he carried in his cabin 
a magic crystal in which he could discern the most secret move- 
. ment of his enemies. Without endorsing this left-handed com- 
pliment to his strategic insight, we may readily admit that Drake 
knew with regard to the Spanish “ navy ” what some of us know 
to-day about the High Canal Fleet. He knew where it had its 
headquarters. 

Now by “ navy,” of course, we are to understand a sea-borne 
force, laid down, launched, commissioned, equipped, and manned 
wholly and solely for fighting purposes. Philip’s ‘ navy,” which 
enjoyed in 1587 a reputation unapproached by any other, was 
made up exclusively of oared vessels. This is admittedly a diffi- 
cult thing for the modern mind to grasp. The oared vessels with 
which we are to-day familiar are in size so ridiculously Lilliputian 
that our imagination can hardly body forth any oared craft that 
is not in its very essence ancillary. But Philip’s “ galleys” were 
not ancillary. They were immense things; the hyper-super- 
Dreadnoughts of their day. I will not give their measurements. 
I will not compare them to the triremes of Athens or to the quin- 
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queremes of the Doge and Council of Ten. Give your imagination 
the rein. Conjure up the biggest thing you can. You will not 
be overdoing it. 

The galleys were propelled by naked slaves—naked, because 
the work was too strenuous to admit of clothing ; slaves, because 
the toil was too arduous to attract the free labourer. It should be 
noted, however, in passing that every crew contained its quota 
of volunteers. The naked slaves were fed with bread and water, 
because wine and meat would have spoiled their condition. They 
slept at the oar because there was no room for a berth-deck in a 
vessel of abnormally shallow draught. And their ankles were 
shackled together with chains lest they should seize an opportunity 
to swim ashore and escape. On the other hand, their physical 
welfare was at least as closely watched and tenderly nursed as, 
let us say, the water-tube boilers by your modern engineer. 

So much in brief for the motive-power of galleys. 

They were manned by the finest infantry that the world had 
seen since the fall of Rome, for the legions of Philip lacked nothing 
that money could buy or valour make glorious. 

For armament they carried some five guns of good calibre 
mounted right forward on the ordnance deck in the very prow of 
the vessels. But with good reason they put less trust in these 
than in their rams or beaks, hideous contrivances which terrorised 
the sea as no other mechanical device of man has done until the 
coming of the Unterseeboot. Long, strong, iron-shod snouts, 
driven forward with staggering impetus, they could pierce through 
the thickest planking available as if it had been cardboard. No 
other vessel ever stood up to galleys in their own element—the 
Mediterranean. 

Very beautiful were the manceuvres conducted by a fleet or 
squadron of these craft. They were as lithe as human gymnasts. 
They were as supple and sinuous as a troupe of Russian dancers. 
They could glide, and curvet, and caracole. They took delight in 
performing combined figures, gavottes, mazurkas, and the like. 
And no cavalry charge that ever held spectators breathless could 
equal the dash of a galley-fleet ; all the vessels prow to prow, stern 
to stern ; the numberless sweeps cutting the water in a symphony 
of form ; the naked sword beaks glistening in a row, like a level 
alignment of lances. 

Such was the force that in 1571 won imperishable fame at 
Lepanto. A vision of it may still be obtained in the paintings of 
Paolo Veronese, and above all in the picture by Andrea Vicentino 
in the Doge’s Palace at Venice. 
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The Spanish Galley bases were two in number. One was 
within the confines of the Mediterranean, on the Catalonian coast, 
at Barcelona ; but with this we have no concern. The other, as 
you have already guessed, was at Cadiz. Hither in 1587 Drake 
hastened, having under his command some twenty-five vessels; 
all of them, by Spanish computation, merchantmen ; but four of 
them Crown vessels of the latest type. 

At this point it would be interesting to canvass the opinion 
which the leading Spanish seamen of 1587 held concerning Drake. 
A body of such opinion is not now available; but for it we can 
substitute the considered verdict of the foremost Spanish expert of 
our own day. 

Captain Don Cesario Fernandez Duro has delved deeply into the 
unpublished documents of his own country and holds high rank 
among naval historians. He is obviously in a better position to 
plumb and appreciate the meaning of Drake’s genius than any 
Spanish seaman of 1587. Yet in his Armada Espanola [TIT., 112] 
he thus characterises and impartially appraises the first great 
English naval officer. 

““ Without any possible doubt it was the initiative, example, 
and inspiration of Drake that created and rapidly developed the 
spirit of the English navy. An excellent sailor, of penetrating 
observation, daring as none other, he laid the foundation of his 
successes upon the knowledge he had acquired of the neglect or 
carelessness which forms an integral part of the Spanish national 
character, and of the vulnerable points which necessarily existed 
in so vast an empire. He always counted upon surprise rather 
than upon force, and thus he sailed round the world in a ship of 
moderate size with less than one hundred men, filled his hold with 
gold, burnt ships, and sacked towns without firing an arquebus. 
From San Domingo, Carthagena, and Florida we see him bringing 
away two hundred guns in proof that these cities, which used the 
weapons as ornaments, had been governed in peace and tranquillity 
by lawyers and civilian officials. In the attack upon Cadiz, the 
most daring of his deeds, his glory is due to the astuteness which 
enabled him to assure himself that he would meet with no resist- 
ance in a place where universal opinion relied upon the name and 
fame of King Philip. 

‘“‘ These were all the deeds of a very skilful corsair or highway- 
man. But no sooner had a declaration of war put our towns and 
ships on guard than the good qualities of the sailor were eclipsed 
and the weakness of the military leader declared itself. Timid 
and irresolute, he remained idle in the Channel or dallied off the 
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shoals of Flanders, never daring to expose the sides of his flagship 
in face of the galleons so irresponsibly commanded by the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia. . . . As pirate, or corsair, if the latter 
word is preferred . . . he was pre-eminent. As Admiral or 
General he is not among those who make for England’s glory. 

“He was perhaps more famous in Spain than in his own 
country.”’ 

There is no need to quarrel with this wayward passage ; 
Drake’s reputation has a peculiar knack of looking after itself. 
The point to note is the persistent Spanish belief that Drake was 
a pirate and nothing more. That is clearly the belief to-day ; and 
that was the general opinion at Cadiz in 1587. 

Now no “ navy ” is afraid of a pirate; and the Spanish galley- 
fleet in May, 1587, had less cause than ever for misgiving, because 
it hugged itself snugly under the guns of Cadiz; guns which 
could at a moment's notice protect it with a fencing hail of shot 
as dense and destructive as a plague of locusts. In short, it can 
have wished for nothing so fervently as that the hated “ corsair” 
who had sailed round the world, sipping the honey that others 
had stored, would be silly enough to overset the bee-hives, or, in 
other words, venture into Cadiz Bay. 

Drake brought the galleys the fulfilment of their desire. He 
sailed to Cadiz, and without hesitation entered its land-locked 
waters. I have said that he had four of the latest Crown vessels. 
These he found sufficient for his need. They were ships of a 
type which I recently described in a note in this journal on the 
Armada’s overthrow. I need not say more of them here than that 
they were henceforth to rule all waterways until steel replaced 
wood and machines took the place of sails. But their pre-eminence 
was not generally known in 1587. It was a fact of which the 
Spaniards were as profoundly ignorant as they were concerning 
the worth of the man who was about to brush them into the dust- 
heap. The galleys, superb in their appointments, gorgeous in their 
symmetrical array, proud in their recollections of Lepanto, shot 
forward under the impulse of a single will as confidently as leopards 
leap forth upon cattle. Their very motion had always been a source 
of sinking fear ; and every second their speed increased. 

The four English ships, undisturbed by this display, lay 
motionless, becalmed. 

On raced the galleys, a streak of speed, a line of deadly 
beaks. Nearer; and Drake gave the word to fire. 

Of the struggle that ensued it may truthfully be said that no 
contest has been so entirely one-sided since the host of Pharaoh 
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pursued the Israelites and was quenched in an ensanguined 
sea. 

The heavy naval guns of England opened their iron mouths 
outright and with rough but unmistakable eloquence spoke their 
message to the world ; gun beside gun, tier under tier, in thunder- 
ing diapason. 

And thus in an hour ended a method of maritime warfare that 
was as old perhaps as time itself ; certainly as old as recorded his- 
tory. Henceforth the galley was to play a part in the annals of 
mankind no more important than the arbalest, or the catapult, or 
the battering-ram. The days of Salamis and Actium at last were 
gone; and Lepanto now served only to demonstrate that the 
Spaniards had been sleeping, every man under his vine and under 
his fig-tree, while a “ pirate, or corsair, if the latter word is pre- 
ferred,” had been teaching the waves to obey him. 

It is not, perhaps, strange that a typically British naval officer 
should dismiss his greatest battle, with all the fruits thereof, as 
“ singeing Philip’s beard”; but it is passing strange that the 
island race, priding itself upon its skill in ruling the sea, should 
for centuries cheat itself with stories of a bonfire, and even at 
times feel sensitive as to the piratical tendencies of their captain 
who closed an epoch in the history of the world. 

I should only be helping to prolong the life of die-hard de- 
lusions if I were to pretend that I could compile a satisfying 
bibliography of the subject dealt with in this article. The momen- 
tous encounter in Cadiz Bay between the earliest sailing navy 
and the ships which it replaced has no adequate orchestration in 
contemporary documents. And a minute’s reflection will explain 
why this is so. Those who took no part in the action did not 
even know what had occurred, and those who were actually present 
(Drake himself perhaps excepted) were so profoundly indifferent 
to the past history of the galley, and so necessarily ignorant of its 
future, that they were not even in a position to comment usefully 
on the significance of the affray. The proper method of expanding 
the present article would be to collect all available examples of 
first-class pitched battles at sea previous to 1587, and all available 
examples of first-class pitched battles at sea subsequent to 1587. 
It would then be found that this date is the true boundary stone 
which separates the era of the oar-propelled ship from the era of 
the ship of the line. There were, it is true,engagements with galleys 


1 Compare the Navy's unofficial version of the recent raid on the U-boat 
bases :—‘' We visited Fritz in scooters and skimming-dishes, and made the infant 
sit up and take notice,” 
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after 1587. Sir William Monson in his Naval Tracts has described 
his experiences in.Cezimbra Bay ; and Sir Julian Corbett has traced 
in his Successors of Drake the unavailing struggles of Federico 
Spinola. But these trifling affairs serve only to toll the passing- 
bell for a weapon of warfare already defunct. 

The completeness of Drake's work is illuminated by interesting 
sidelights derivable from the campaigns of 1588 and 1596. In 
the Armada year Philip’s fleet of armed transports would have 
been accompanied, it might well be thought, by the fighting 
“navy” of Spain. Not so. The galleys had been weighed in 
the balances and found wanting : and the wretched sea-borne sol- 
diers. went forth alone to their doom. In 1596, when Cadiz was 
visited for the second time, Raleigh, who led the English fleet, 
replied to the fire of the Spanish galleys with blasts of discordant 
derision from a band of trumpeters. 

Drake’s own 1587 despatch (S.P. Dom. cc, 46) is one of those 
exasperating contributions generally held up for admiration as a 
“ model of reticence.” He mentions the date of departure from 
Plymouth, and the date of arrival at Cadiz. He mentions that he 
entered the Bay, and that, after giving the Spaniard cause to regret 
the visit, ‘““ we departed thence at our pleasure with as much 
honour as we could wish, notwithstanding that during the time of 
our abode there we 

“(1) Were both oftentimes fought withal by twelve of the 
King’s galleys of whom we sank two and always repulsed the 
rest ; and 

“(2) Were without ceasing vehemently shot at from the 
ae 

“At our departure we were courteously written unto by one 
Don Pedro, General of those Galleys.” Observe in passing that, 
while he says nothing concerning his own prowess, he draws 
attention to the fact that the galleys were game for round after 
round, and that their commander took his beating like a gentle- 
man. 

There are two other contemporary English accounts that 
deserve examination. There is the Brief Relation in Hakluyt, 
and a manuscript in the British Museum by Robert Leng which 
has been printed in the Camden Miscellany, Vol. V. Both of 
these narratives are chatty, gossipy little things, such as might 
have been written of the recent affairs at Zeebrugge and Ostend 
by an accredited agent sent down to Dover to examine our seamen 
who return from “ duty” as free from boasts as the ships that 
carried them. The author of the Brief Relation, after marshalling 
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‘ 


the galleys, and counting them, modestly adds, they “ shot freely 
at us, but altogether in vain. For they went away with the blows 
well beaten for their pains.” Robert Leng is a trifle less laconic. 
“‘ Presently,” he says, “ there came forth from the town ten 
other galleys [he has already mentioned two] and fought with us. 
But we applied them so with our great ordnance that two of them 
were fain to be hayled up that night.” That is all. No reference 
to the epoch-making nature of the battle; no estimate of its 
effect upon the development of battleships or upon the duration 
of the war. Should we expect other treatment? I do not think 
so. Incidentally we may notice that Sir William Monson, review- 
ing the campaign some years afterwards in his Naval Tracts, sets 
a bad example by omitting all reference to its principal episode. 
This was probably not so much because he wished to disparage 
Drake, as because for him there was only one decisive defeat of 
Spanish galleys—his own little affair in Cezimbra Bay (June, 
1602). 

The editor of Robert Leng’s narrative in the Camden Miscellany 
printed a contemporary French account of what occurred ; and 
this is interesting as coming from a quite impartial source. ‘ Don 
Pedro de Acugna,” says this unknown writer, “ came into action 
with the galleys to spoil the enemy. But their artillery being of 
longer range than that of the galleys (estant de plus grande portée 
que celle des galléres) compelled them to draw off.” And again, 
he says: “ The galleys put themselves a second time into action 
to attack the enemy, with whom rested so great an advantage by 
reason of the quantity and power of their artillery, that the galleys 
were compelled to draw off.” 

Beyond this there is little else. No one thought it worth his 
while to describe for posterity what these galleys were like or how 
they were broken. No one was ready to risk his reputation by 
prophesying that the age of oared craft was at an end. But what 
the official and semi-official despatches omit is in part supplied 
from another source. 

When Elizabeth's Council consented to the plan of campaign 
which Drake formulated they appointed as his second-in-command 
a certain William Borough. This commander, if known at all, 
is known from the flippant caricatures drawn by Froude (History 
of England, XII., 291-6; English Seamen of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, pp. 223-8). In reality he was one of the ablest seamen of his 
time; an explorer and navigator beside whom such men as 
Almagro, Amerigo, and Del Cano shrink perceptibly. He had 
forced his way round the North Cape, and charted the unknown 
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waters of the White Sea with an accuracy and thoroughness worthy 
of the nineteenth century. His observations of magnetic variation 
left the Spaniards and Portuguese far behind ; and well he deserved 
the high official post which he occupied in 1587, that of Con- 
troller of her Majesty’s Crown Navy. What he did not know of 
navigation and cartography was not worth knowing. It is not, 
however, for his merits but for his blemishes (if blemishes they 
were) that we are nowadays in his debt. He was too exalted a 
dignitary and too set in his opinions to act as second-in-command 
to a man of his own age ; and of the Spanish galley-fleet based upon 
Cadiz he held an opinion not differing at all from that held by 
Philip himself. 

He was in consequence at loggerheads with Drake from the 
moment that the two reached Cadiz. Relations, indeed, at last 
became so strained that Drake imprisoned his Second in the 
Golden Lion; and, when the Golden Lion was mutinously carried 
home by her crew, he condemned Borough (whom he supposed 
responsible for this outrage) to death for insubordination. Borough, 
in consequence, determined to ventilate his grievances and make 
public the scandalous behaviour of Drake throughout the whole 
campaign. In doing so he turns on the limelight in a manner 
for which we can only profess ourselves profoundly grateful. The 
State Papers that bear upon this sensational investigation are 
more valuable than all the advices and relations and other docu- 
ments that survive. They have been collected and edited for the 
“Navy Records Society” by Sir Julian Corbett in the second 
part of a volume which he calls The Spanish War, 1585-7. 
Borough’s beautifully drawn charts to illustrate what happened 
at Cadiz are in the Record Office, §.P.D. CCII., 14, and CCIII., 
28. The latter (uncoloured) has been reproduced more than unce, 
and will be found in facsimile in the sixth volume of the Hakluyt 
Society’s twelve-volume edition of The Principal Navigations. 
I wish I could recommend a good book in English on the galley, 
but such a thing, I fear, does not exist, and the encyclopedia 
articles are disappointing. ‘The best portrait of a typical oared 
ship will be found in Dirck Joseph Furtenbach’s Architectura 
Navalis (1629), a picture that might with advantage be more widely 
reproduced. 

GEOFFREY CALLENDER 











THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON PUBLIC RECORDS: A 
STUDY OF THE ARCHIVES IN WAR-TIME. 


In happier times the reports of a Royal Commission on our 
“* Public ” and “ Local” records would have attracted a good deal 
of attention, though experienced students of Blue Books are aware 
of the limitations of Royal Commissions in respect of historical 
investigation. In these dark days the passing of the Commission 
might easily remain unnoticed, and even its handsome legacy of 
three weighty Reports cannot as yet be fully appreciated. In the 
meantime it is desirable that the work of the Commission should 
be duly noted for future reference, and in connection with its pub- 
lished proceedings some mention may conveniently be made of 
the contemporary literature of our archives. The genesis of the 
Commission has been related in the Edinburgh Review for October, 
1914, and its affinities with earlier commissions are exhaustively 
discussed in the periodical literature referred to at the close of the 
present article. I propose, therefore, to deal here, briefly, with the 
method of investigation adopted by the Commissioners and the 
results that have been obtained, with their bearing on the present 
state and future prospects of ‘historical study. 

The Reports of the Commission have been drawn up and 
arranged for publication upon a definite plan, which is naturally 
based on the terms of reference contained in the Royal Warrant 
of appointment.' Almost from the first the Commissioners con- 
templated the issue of three Reports, dealing, respectively, with 
the Central Archives of England and Wales in the Public Record 
Office, the Departmental Records still in the custody of Courts of 
Justice and Public Offices, and the Local Records of a public 
nature in England and Wales. The exclusion of both Scotland 
and Ireland from the scope of this inquiry was opposed to earlier 
precedents, though in keeping with the new theories of national 
self-determination. It may be noted that Wales was represented 
by three of the nine Commissioners and that Monmouth is in- 
cluded in the Principality for the purpose of this inquiry. 

: The‘reports of the Commission were planned as a uniform series 
of tripartite volumes, one ‘for each Report ; Part I. of the volume 


1 Octeber llth, 1910; the Commission first sat in December. 
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containing a concise “ Report” and Part II. an Appendix of illus- 
trative documents, with a further Appendix (Part ITI.) recording 
the evidence and documents put in by witnesses. There is also 
a concise Bibliography and an extensive Index compiled by 4 
record expert.” The dates of publication (September, 1912, and 
August, 1914) indicate that the preparation of the First and Second 
Reports of the Commission occupied a period of two years in each 
case. The Third and Final Report has not yet appeared, but it 
may be added that the original draft was dated in June 1916. As 
the publication of this Report was suspended by the Treasury, 
for financial reasons, an opportunity was given for the addition of 
an important section dealing with the ‘“ Departmental Records 
Relating to the War,” a subject of much concern to archivists and 
historical students alike. 

The plan of these Reports was also influenced by a consistent 
method of procedure, facilitated by the terms of reference which 
gave the Commissioners powers of independent investigation that 
they were not slow to use. In fact, they deliberately eschewed 
the conventional methods whereby ad hoc authorities have so 
frequently decided questions of national importance on the irre- 
sponsible and unconfirmed evidence of interested parties. The 
Record Commissioners took comparatively little evidence, though 
such as they received is fairly representative in character and is 
supplemented by documents put in. At the same time they 
verified everything by personal investigation and they obtained 
much valuable information from special sources. 

The results of this method of procedure are striking, for the 
complacent testimony of certain departmental witnesses is fre- 
quently ignored in the Report itself and is con«pletely refuted by 
documents printed in the Appendix. Another excellent result of 
these systematic investigations is that there are no “ Minority 
Reports ” ; not even one dissentient or explanatory “ Note.” The 
net that politicians love to spread for inquisitive reformers had 
been carefully marked by the Commissioners. 

The actual contents of the Reports are also arranged upon a 
common plan, the several sections or “ Parts” (as official printers 
style them) being intended to cover the various methods of investi- 
gation, as well as fo present an intelligent classification of the 
archives under consideration. The subject-matter of each Report 
is arranged as follows :—(1) Explanation of the procedure adopted 


2 It should be observed, however, that the Bibliography refers only to works 
used by the Commissioners, and that, for the sake of economy, many titles and 
cross-references set forth in the Index to the First Report are not repeated in 
the Index to the Second Report. 
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by the Commission. (2) The constitutional history of the various 
archives. (3) Reports on the contents and general condition of 
the same. (4) The distribution and transfer of the records. 
(5) The destruction or disposal of the same. (6) The public use 
of the same. (7) Record publications. (8) Archive establishments 
and training. (9) Special subjects of inquiry.* (10) Conclusions 
and recommendations of the Commission. Under these headings 
the Commissioners have dealt with all the existing collections of 
public records, central or local. Each section of their Reports is 
also supplemented by a corresponding Appendix,‘ forming Part II. 
of the volume, and many of these documents, especially those 
signed by Professor Firth, are of permanent value.° 

A special and probably a unique feature of the Reports of this 
Commission is the presentment of its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions in such a form as to invite the individual attention of the 
Government departments concerned. The conclusions and recom- 
mendations in question are not only carefully co-ordinated and 
addressed directly fo the respective authorities, they are repeated 
in successive Reports and stock is taken of the practical results of 
every recommendation. 

The conclusions at which the Commissioners arrived are 
various in their nature and the recommendations are both 
numerous and minute, as will be gathered from the method of 
investigation that has been summarised above,® but the Reports 
themselves deserve the careful attention of all who are concerned 
with the study of our national institutions. After all, the history 
of our Public Records, their safe custody, arrangement and 
description, their systematic transfer to appointed repositories, 
the disposal of superfluous documents in accordance with an 
Act of Parliament, and the provision of due facilities for their 
public use are matters of real concern to historical students. It is 
true that we might continue to leave the survival of the official 
sources of historical information to chance and probably few of us 
would be any wiser. Indeed, we have been warned by writers on 
historical method to be prepared for the disappearance of a con- 
siderable percentage of these sources. We have been informed by 
great officers of State that we must not see certain documents 


3 H.g., Palatinate, Welsh, and Foreign Archives; Departmental Records 
relating to the War; and the Government of the Public Record Office. 

4 In the First Report there is no Appendix to Part I. (Procedure). 

6 The titles of individual ‘‘ documents ’’ of historical interest are too numer- 
ous to be mentioned here. In the Second Report alone 267 ‘‘documents” are 
printed in the Appendix, including several circulars and replies from the Courts 
of Justice and Government Offices. 

© Bee also Quarterly Review for April, 1917, p. 505. 
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and by minor officials that many others are not yet arranged or 
accessible, and we have accepted the situation with becoming 
resignation. 

There is, however, a further and a more serious view of the 
situation. Statesmen and students may come and go, official 
policy or historical method may be changed for the better, but 
the gaps in the archives will remain to baulk future historians, as 
they have hindered our own researches for an earlier period. Never- 
theless, historians and archivists had long ago found a common 
interest in the security of the records, and the inquiry by a new 
Record Commission has provided a further opportunity for an 
interchange of views. 

It would be found that in every State the archivist is conscious 
of the national importance of his charge, and that he resents the 
political effrontery or official laxity that permits State papers to 
be claimed as the private property of Ministers, to be sold some 
day out of the country unless redeemed by a huge ransom. Possibly 
British archivists have been less vigilant than could be wished in 
the matter of the disposal of official documents, but their authority 
herein was scarcely recognised before the Public Record Office 
Act of 1877 ; for the temporary powers of inspection conferred by 
the Act of 1838 have rarely been exercised. On other questions, 
such as the classification and description of the archives and facili- 
ties of access to the later documents, there is also a general agree- 
ment between historians and archivists, though this might be 
strengthened in certain particulars. 

It was perhaps scarcely necessary to suggest the existence of a 
bond of fellowship between the custodians and the students of 
records, but it may be as well that the latter should be reminded 
of the fact before perusing the Reports of the recent Record Com- 
mission. The Commissioners certainly showed much sympathy 
with the requirements of historical students and, in the interests 
of the latter, they found it necessary, at times, to criticise the 
official methods of the archivists. Possibly the susceptibilities of 
the Welsh members of the Commission were aroused by the some- 
what contemptuous treatment of the Welsh Records which seems 
to have been traditional since the suppression of the Courts of Great 
Sessions in 1830. Anyhow, the First Report of the Commission 
was followed by a lively passage of arms between the Commis- 
sioners and the archivists which to many people will doubtless 
form a pleasant interlude in the study of archivistic literature.’ 
7A reply to the First Report of the Commission is contained in the 74th 


Report (1913) of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (pp. 12-25). With 
respect to this a letter was published in 7'he 7'imes of 21 May, 1913, from the 
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But all this was before the war. Since then the Commissioners 
have produced Reports dealing with the departmental archives 
not yet transferred to the Public Record Office, also with various 
classes of local records; and in both cases they have strongly 
recommended that these scattered and neglected archives should 
be placed under the expert supervision of the Record officers. So, 
in the end, there was peace and a serviceable alliance between 
them and the Record Commission. 

I have ventured to touch on the psychology of the relations 
between these learned bodies because, after an adventurous ex- 
perience of eight years, I am able to interpret, to my own satis- 
faction at least, certain passages in these Reports which might 
easily be misapprehended by the uninitiated reader. At the same 
time it will be obvious that these Reports, like others intended to 
remedy public grievances, are scarcely likely to prove entirely 
acceptable to all the interests concerned, though it may be thought 
that they contain the elements of future agreement on all material 
points of record policy. Probably most people would agree with a 
large majority of the findings of the Commission. Those in dis- 
agreement would naturally include the officials personally con- 
cerned, either as the responsible custodians or as public adminis- 
trators faced with the prospect of a considerable increase in the 
existing establishments of the archives. On the other hand, there 
are a few conclusions and recommendations which, though ob- 
viously sound and logical, are not likely to be generally approved, 
in deference to old traditions or vested interests. 

However this may be, these Reports will supply much mate- 
rial for serious reflection. The callous neglect and wanton destruc- 
tion of public documents by some of their custodians and the 
inadequate provision made for advanced historical study in this 
country have formed the subject of some vigorous comments by 
the Commissioners; but the inevitable result of those laxities 
may also serve as a useful reminder that there is a practical side 
to the study of History as of other branches of science or art. 

Since the beginning of the Christian era Governments have 
fitfully wished to know the truth about past or passing events, 
but they have not waited for an answer. The answer has often 
been supplied by devoted students of history, but it has not been 
marked by a new generation of statesmen. We have not yet 
realised that a knowledge of the true facts is necessary for the 


Chairman (Sir F. Pollock), stating that the Commission had already decided not 
to engage in public controversies, but that it had forwarded a detailed answer 
to the Deputy Keeper’s Report for the information of the Master of the Rolls, 
the Home Office, and the Treasury ; and here, for the present, the matter rests. 
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successful conduct of affairs of State, just as it is admittedly essen- 
tial to success in every private erterprise or study. It is not in 
the laboratory and library only that experiments or researches 
are indispensable. In the public departments an exact record 
of every transaction is carefully filed for reference; in fact, the 
archives are the business ledgers of Ministers, the log-books of 
the Ship of State. 

These public records, extending back for many centuries, should 
be of the utmost assistance in forming a sound decision on most 
questions of national importance. Under a more primitive régime 
Ministers were accustomed to make their own researches in the 
State papers ;* but before the end of the eighteenth century the 
task had been handed over to the Under-Secretaries of State, who 
in turn relied on the departmental paper-keepers.? These archaic 
conditions lasted for nearly three centuries, and the Reports of 
successive Record Commissions’ show that they are largely 
responsible for the existing departmental arrangements. 

After the great European wars which preceded the Congress 
of Vienna the conservation of State archives and the elucidation 
of national history became a matter of public policy in every 
country which had profited by the lesson of the French Revolu- 
tion. That lesson, so far as it enjoins an efficient administration 
of State archives, has never been forgotten on the Continent. In 
this country it provoked a tardy recognition of the im- 
portance of national history and of the public use of the Records, but 
the movement was short-lived and it engendered no consistent 
policy. The Public Record Office Act of 1838 is, indeed, an im- 
portant event in the annals of national culture, but it stands alone. 
Abroad the decrees for the nationalisation of the archives have 
given birth to a long series of enlightened measures. Besides in- 
stituting central archives and official publications (with which our 
own reforms began and ended), the local archives of the several 
States, Departments, Communes, have been saved and made 
available under skilled direction. Everywhere we find “ Schools 
of Charters,’’ archivistic literature and periodicals, professional 
societies and gatherings. In point of scientific treatment the con- 
struction and fittings of the foreign archives, the comprehensive 
inventories of documents, the enterprising “ guides’’ to foreign 

8 The official registers which record these researches can be traced back to 
1793 or earlier, cf. F.O. 95/599 and D.K. 31, Report Appendix. 

9 See H. Hall, Studies in English Official Historical Documents, p. 112 seq., 
and First Report of Record Commissioners (1912), Appendix IT. 
10 These are set out in the First Report of the recent Record Commission 


(1912), Vol. I., Part 2 (Appx.), p. 166; see also F. 8S. Thomas, History of 
Public Departments, Appx. J. 
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collections, and the systematic publication of official despatches 
have often excited the envy of our own students. 

Compared with the remarkable development of the State ar- 
chives abroad our own methods and establishments may certainly 
appear somewhat rudimentary, but such archivists as we possess 
have accomplished much under great disadvantages. In any case, 
thanks to an insular position.and exemption from civil strife, our 
public records are unsurpassed in point of antiquity or historical 
value by any other collection. For the history of our own time 
these records should be of exceptional interest in view of the 
diverse activities of this country during the war.. 

The history of the last four years will furnish future publicists 
with several obvious morals and future historians with a sin- 
gularly trying task. To them, as we have premised, many books 
will be open that are now closed, and many well-kept secrets of 
diplomacy or statecraft will be revealed. They will trace the 
course of every political event, of every constitutional measure, 
and of the most important economic or social developments. They 
will record the great deeds of the nation with its material and 
moral progress, giving credit, where it is really due, to men of 
action or scholars ; and they will also faithfully expose the neglect 
of duty or errors of judgment that have been responsible for 
national inefficiency or disaster. This prediction is based on the 
assumption that the public records, or such as are of permanent 
value, will be preserved intact, and we have received more than 
one shrewd warning on this point from the Record Commis- 
sioners. We may reasonably expect that many stray documents 
outside the State archives will be available for the use of our 
historians, but this source of information is at the best a pre- 
carious one. The Royal Commission has strongly recommended 
that all the privileged hoards of official or semi-official State 
Papers should be brought into statutory custody, and it is probable 
that they would be largely deposited in the archives if the practice 
were officially encouraged. 

It may be asked why more use has not been made of these 
contemporary official records. One reason is to be found in the 
fact that no criterion of historical truth has been recognised by 
politicians, while the importance of historical method and a 
scientific treatment of archives has not been appreciated by the 
public at large and therefore has not been forced upon the atten- 
tion of Governments. An organised system of ‘‘ National Service 
for Historians ” was suggested by the writer more than two years 
ago,’ and some such system has been established in the United 

11 Contemporary Review, May, 1916, p. 603. 
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States of America with excellent results.” In this country indi- 
vidual historians have been usefully employed, but there has been 
no attempt to mobilise the resources of historical learning in the 
service of the State. The archives have been utilised for co-ordi- 
nating the war records of the Imperial Forces, but there is no 
visible co-ordination of the valuable researches of the Historical 
Sections or Committees concerned with various aspects of military 
and naval history as well as with official or semi-official intelli- 
gence and propaganda. It would certainly have been an interesting 
experiment in departmental organisation if the establishments 
of the national archives * and learned societies or Royal Commis- 
sions * could have been organised as a central department of his- 
torical research, divided into appropriate sections for the purpose 
of dealing with the historical problems of the war itself and the 
peace and reconstruction that must, some day, end the war and 
attempt to make good its havoc. 

Such a department using the resources of these learned institu- 
tions could deal with a great variety of historical researches in a 
methodical and authoritative fashion and at a comparatively in- 
finitesimal cost. The Royal Commission has printed some remark- 
able evidence for the purpose of demonstrating its favourite propo- 
sition, that a primitive and inexpert record service is relatively 
more costly than the efficient establishments provided abroad. 

The above disquieting considerations are, perhaps, justified 
by a survey of the contemporary literature of the archives. British 
archivists have never been required or permitted to issue periodical 
reports worthy of the title or comparable with those prepared by 
the administrative departments.” For this reason alone the first 
two Reports of the recent Record Commission came as a revelation 
to historical scholars. Its Third and Final Report has not been 

.presented and published in the usual way for the reason stated 
above, and this decision seems to be fully justified by the state 
of public opinion on the subject." At the same time there can be 
little doubt that the appointment of a Royal Commission to over- 
haul the Public Records was generally welcomed by historians 
and antiquaries. This is apparent from the evidence taken by 
the Commissioners, and it would be confirmed by official corres- 

12 The origin of the National Board of Historical Service has been fully 
described in the Reports of the American Historical Association. 
13 Including the British Museum and other institutions mentioned in 

American ‘‘ Guides.” 

14 Especially the Public Records, Historical MSS., and Ancient Monuments, 

Commissions. To these certain universities and university colleges might be 
added. 


6 £.g., the Registrar-General and Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


16 Contemporary Review, June, 1918. 
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pondence and also by the notices of the proceedings of the Com- 
mission in the pre-war Press. In future students will doubtless 
pay more attention to the archives ; but on the whole the contem- 
porary bibliography of the subject is singularly sparse. 

HusBert HA. 


BrstiocrapnicaL Nore.—Pending the publication of Volume I. of the Anglo- 
American Bibliography of British Modern History, the ‘‘ Sources and Literature” 
of British archives will be found most fully treated in A Select Bibliography of 
English Medieval Economic History (1914).17 Reference has been made by a 
learned Italian archivist to several essays dealing with various aspects of British 
archive economy.18 The articles mentioned above 1® are included in this notice, 
and to those may be added a series of papers dealing with Welsh records,2 
several articles in the Atheneum on English public records, and divers reviews of 
the Proceedings of the Royal Commission published in this country and abroad.2! 
As previously stated, the object of this bibliographical note is to collect the titles 
of a few recent essays of permanent value dealing with the science and economy 
of our archives. Publications in the nature of texts or lists have, therefore, been 
excluded. Again, it has not seemed desirable to include numerous Press reviews 
of the first two Reports of the Commission, or the notices of record activities 
which have been circulated by the Press agencies.22 


17 Ed. H. Hall and others. ‘ 

18 Signor Emilio Re in Gli Archivi Italiani, Fasc. I. (2), 1915, Archivi 
Stranieri (Archivi Inglesi). 

19 Quarterly Review, Jan., 1910; Apr., 1917; Hdinburgh Review, Oct., 1914; 
Contemporary Review, Aug., 1915, May, 1916, June, 1918. 

20 For English records reference may be made to two articles in the 
Athenaum (Aug. 6th and Oct. Ist, 1910); also to papers by Capt. Hilary 


Jenkinson in ‘‘Magna Carta Commemoration Papers” (R. Hist. Soc., 1917), 
p. 244; by Prof. Pollard in “Transactions R. Hist. Soc.,” 3rd ed., Vol. 8; by 
Prof. Firth in ‘‘Transactions of the British Academy,” Dec. 12th, 1917. For 
Welsh records see ‘‘Transactions of the Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion,” 
1914-15 and 1915-16, ‘‘Y Cymmrodor,”’ Vols. XXII. and XXVII. 

21 “Library Association Record,’”’ Vol. XVII., No. 5; Athenaeum, Oct. 5th, 
1912, and Sept. 19th, 1914; Nederlandsch Archievenblad, 1912-13, No. 2; and 
shorter notices in the Revue Historique, American Historical Review, etc. 

% It may be of interest to mention that a Scrap Book of such notices exists 


amongst the archives of the Commission which will some day be available for 
reference. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tne chief event of the last few months in the world of historical 
education has been the mission of Professor McLaughlin to ex- 
plain to the universities of the United Kingdom the attitude 
of the United States towards the war and the causes of American 
intervention. Many of our subscribers will have had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Professor McLaughlin ; all will be able to read 
in this number the first of the four lectures he delivered in London. 
His visit may have educational results extending far beyond its 
immediate object. For one thing, it will probably help to in- 
crease the resort of American graduates to British universities 
for their post-graduate work. It was, perhaps, the worst reproach 
to British universities before the war that, owing to their defective 
provision for post-graduate training and research, over ninety per 
cent., not merely of American graduates, but of graduates from 
oversea British Dominions, who went abroad to study, went to Ger- 
many for that purpose. Possibly also there may emerge a much- 
needed arrangement for the exchange of professors, not merely 
for a year on the earlier American-German plan, but for a longer 
period more nearly approaching the term of ambassadorial office. 
It would be in keeping with the more enlightened and democratic 
ideas which we hope will prevail in future that the great demo- 
cracies of the world should maintain in one another’s midst not 
merely representatives of their Foreign Offices but of their 
universities. 

~ * * - * 7 

A cognate question of university politics is raised in another 
article we print by Mr. Hubert Hall. He refers to the American 
National Board of Historical Service, which was, in fact, respon- 
sible for Professor McLaughlin’s visit, and complains that no 
such Board has been established in Great Britain. Individual his- 
torians, as some of them have good reason to know, have had their 
voluntary services commandeered to a large extent by the Govern- 
ment ; but there has been no organised and co-operative system by 
which historical scholarship and training might be put to public 
purpose in the war. The reason is not far to seek. Individual 
historians have been often asked by various Government depart- 
ments to provide answers to historical problems connected with 
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the war ; they might know, or they might be able to find out; but 
few, if any, had at their command adequate machinery for the 
ascertainment of historical truth. The fact is that in British 
universities there are practically no Departments of History. 
American universities may lay too much stress upon machinery 
in their various departments ; we lay too much on the individual. 
Regius Professors of History have, as professors, not the faintest 
nucleus of a department, not a secretary, not a room, not even a 
table and chair, let alone an organisation which might have been 
used to satisfy the historical needs of government. Things are 
from this point of view somewhat better in some of our newer 
universities. But, as a rule, with us a University Department of 
History consists of one or two individual professors who give 
occasional lectures to audiences which mostly vanished when the 
war broke out. There was, therefore, not the material in Great 
Britain for organised assistance like that rendered in the United 
States by the National Board of Historical Service. 


* . - * *. * 


Whether or not our universities will come within the scope 
of reconstruction after the war, our schools are already in the 
throes ; and we are indebted to a correspondent, Mr. Osborne, now 
of Berkhamsted, for indicating the importance to teachers and 
students of history of the recent Report of the Committee on 
Modern Languages. Its authors give such emphatic and eloquent 
testimony to the value of historical studies, that we may almost 
be persuaded that the reason why no governmental Committee 
on History has been appointed corresponding to those on Science 
and Modern Languages is that History is already so well taught 
and so highly appreciated that it needed no governmental inter- 
vention to reform it or to advocate its claims. That would be 
a foolish optimism, and we shall need all our alertness to main- 
tain the position, indicated in the Association’s leaflet on ‘“ The 
Place of History in Education,” that historical study requires a 
method of its own which no linguistic or literary training can 
provide. Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle knew no language 
but their own, and that was then a modern tongue. But no 
historian will deny the value of languages as means to knowledge 
and understanding, or the need of an entente between the linguist 
and the historian ; our point is merely that the means are not the 
end nor any substitute for it. 


7 * * ” * * 


We are not convinced that historical education is in the least 
rated at its proper value by the public. How much needless 
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anxiety might innocent minds have been saved, for instance, had 
they learnt the truth conveyed in Mr. Callender’s article in this 
number : “ In 1588 Philip II. committed himself to what we can 
(after three centuries of experience) describe as the maddest of 
all maritime enterprises; he sent a strictly military expedition 
over an uncommanded sea” ? An appreciation of the extreme 
improbability of the Germans courting a similar disaster might 
even have enabled sufficient reinforcements to be sent to France 
to prevent the German victory at St. Quentin. 
- * - 7 * * 

The main subject of study at the Local Lectures Summer 
Meeting at Cambridge is to be the United States of America. The 
American Ambassador is to deliver the inaugural lecture on Thurs- 
day, August Ist, at 11 a.m.; and a number of distinguished 
American and British savants are to deal in the following fort- 
night with various aspects of American life, thought, and politics. 
Forms of entry and further information will be supplied by the 
Rev. Dr. Cranage, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. Letters 
should be endorsed ‘“ Summer Meeting.” 

* * * . . * 

A summer course of instruction in history for teachers in 
secondary schools is also to be held at Manchester by Mr. T. W. 
Phillips, under the auspices of the Board of Education, from 
August 19th to August 31st. In this course it is proposed to deal 
with such topics as the relation of geography to the teaching of his- 
tory ; the use of maps and charts ; the function of literature as an 
aid to the understanding of history; the use of contemporary 
documents; the significance of constitutional, local, industrial, 
economic, and social history; the attention that should be paid 
to European, Imperial, and American history; the nineteenth 
century ; and the effect of the war upon the teaching of history. 
It is a somewhat ambitious programme, but, as the first course 
of its kind to be held under the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion, it deserves, and will doubtless achieve, success. 

* + * * * * 

Research Fellowships in History are so rare that we cannot 
refrain from congratulating Mr. R. H. Tawney on his recent 
election to one at Balliol College. We hope to print in our October 
or January number an article by Mr. Tawney on the teaching of 
history and the Workers’ Educational Association. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


sé 


Tue HistoricAL MEANING oF ‘‘ WorsaIP.’”’ 


Sr, University College, London. 

To those who know Mr. Coulton and myself it will be a Gilbertian 
situation to find him apparently out in defence of the honour of Our 
Lady and myself as the object of his rebuke. Mr. Coulton takes me 
to task for my review of Mr. Little’s English Franciscan History, in 
which I alluded to his words about ‘‘ the worship of the Virgin ’’ as 
indicating the Protestant bias of the author. 

The difference between us is largely one of the exact meaning and 
use of the word ‘‘ worship.’’ That English word obviously possesses 
very different meanings in common speech: it means one thing when 
used in the phrase ‘‘ divine worship,’’ and quite another when used 
as a form of address to a Mayor as ‘‘ Your Worship,’’ though in both 
cases there is the same underlying conception of honour. But when 
we come to exact theological definition, English is a hopelessly inade- 
quate language. In its religious use ‘‘ worship ’’ corresponds to three 
quite distinct Greek or Latin terms: (1) ‘‘ Latria,’’ the ‘‘ worship ”’ 
given to God alone (Latin, ‘‘ cultus’’); (2) ‘‘ Doulia’’ (Lat., 
** dulia ’’), the ‘‘ worship ’’ given to the Saints, who can be invoked, 
but not adored; (3) ‘‘ Hyper-doulia,’’ the superior worship given to 
the Virgin above the Saints—but still quite distinct from ‘* Latria.”’ 
In a certain sense, viz., as equivalent to Hyper-doulia, the term 
“‘ worship of the Virgin’’ is perfectly good Catholic theology. But 
my points are two: (1) that Mr. Little did not use the term in that 
exact sense or with that connotation—in other words, that it was his 
way of using the term, not the term itself, upon which I commented ; 
(2) that, as a matter of fact, the average Catholic writer, whether 
Roman or not, is very little inclined to use the English term 
‘‘ worship ’’ as regards Our Lady, because it is so liable to misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. Coulton refers me to the article Cultus in the ‘‘ Catholic 
Dictionary.’’ The fact that he does so suggests to my mind that he 
is not too clear on the distinction between Cultus and Hyper-doulia, 
for it is precisely Cultus which can never be applied to Our Lady. 
And it is noticeable that the writer of the article on ‘‘ Mary ”’ in the 
same Dictionary does not once apply the term ‘‘ worship ’’ to Our 
Lady in his section on the Tradition of the Church on Devotion to 
Mary. Water W. Seron. 


CuurcHh ENDOWMENTS. 
Sir, Esher. 
Professor Tout’s authority on questions of history is so well 
acknowledged that I am anxious that this should not be used to 
make me responsible for a statement which I did not make. In his 
review of my small book on Church Endowments he quotes me on 
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p. 49 as believing the parson to be a ‘‘ sort of thane.’’ (The quota- 
tion marks are his.) I do not find this on p. 49 or on any other page, 
nor is it the trend of the argument. 

Probably Professor Tout knows that the theory I have expressed 
about the origin and disappearance of the ‘‘ parson ’’ is not here set 
forth for the first time. It was discussed, with more precise refer- 
ences than I gave in support of it, in a paper contributed to Archeo- 
logia (Vol. LX., Pt. Il. 891 seqq.), by Dr. O. J. Reichel, and as 
it seems to be the only theory which explains the condition of things 
in certain kinds of Church, which is found in the contemporary 
records such as the local ecclesiastical ones from which I quote, the 
theory will, I believe, hold its ground until it be disproved. 

The string of Welsh names on p. 76, to the spelling of which he 
takes exception, is from Bishop Kennett, a writer of the early 
eighteenth century, whose name is given, and I do not see what was 
to be gained by modernising the spelling. 

Also I fail to see the point of the criticism of my mention of 
the Church of Loughborough. Your reviewer says it is ‘‘a not 
unusual case of a mediety of unequal portions.’’ My paragraph 
(p. 51) says: ‘‘ Another example of a divided Church was Lough- 
borough, which was in nine parts, of which four acknowledged Hugh 
Despencer as patron, and the other five belonged to Philip de 
Corlinstog.’’ But your reviewer infers from this that I have ‘* mis- 
understood six lines of not very difficult Latin’’!! It is not my 
first essay in a work which had to do with medieval Latin, as 
Prof. Tout will discover if he refers to the index to Gross’s 
Sources of English History, 1915 ed. J. K. Fuoyer. 


ADVANCED CouRSES IN SCHOOLS. 


The Municipal Secondary School for Girls, 
Sm, Brighton. 

There is, I feel sure, a general unanimity of opinion in welcoming 
the advanced courses as a step towards raising the school-leaving 
age to eighteen. For my own part, I feel it is too soon to criticise 
the working of the scheme in all] its bearings, but there is one prac- 
tical difficulty to which I should like to call the attention of readers 
of History. 

The course is clearly intended as a post-matriculation course, but 
in many cases it kappens that a boy or girl who could obviously 
benefit by such a course does not matriculate at the age of sixteen. 
There are, then, three alternatives before him: (1) to postpone 
entering upon the advanced work for a year, which is often impossible 
because of the expense ; (2) to abandon the advanced work altogether ; 
(3) to take the matriculation examination during the two-year course, 
which is obviously contrary to the whole idea of the scheme. Would 
not this problem be solved if all universities would accept the second 
examination, taken at the end of the advanced course, for purposes 
of matriculation ? 

One of the chief difficulties in connection with starting advanced 
courses seems to have been the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
numbers to stay the two years required. This difficulty would surely 
to a large extent disappear if there were some practical goal to be 
reached at the end of the course—a goal which would attract the 
future university student and also the boy or girl who is going to 
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enter some other sphere of work to which a matriculation certificate 
is the entrance. 

In regard to one of the problems raised in the April number of 
History, may I point out that although the revised regulations of 
this Board do not admit Latin as a subsidiary subject, it is stil] 
possible, in consequence of a rearrangement of times, to retain it as 
a subject outside the course ? H. J. Srrance. 







THE Mopern LANGUAGES REPORT. 





Sir, Berkhamsted. 

The report (Cd. 9036] of the Committee on Modern Languages 
is a document of very great interest to teachers of history. The 
Committee have not taken a narrow or specialist view of the place 
of modern languages in education. They have approached their task 
with something of that ‘* synthetic ’’’ outlook upon the “‘ subjects ”’ 
of the curriculum, which Mr. Kenneth Richmond, in his recent 
book, deseribes as essential to ‘‘ education for liberty.’’ We are 
reminded at the outset of the report that ‘‘ the study of languages 
is, except for the philologist, always a means and never an end in 
itself.’’ Modern languages are worth learning, simply because they 
are the indispensable foundation of ‘‘ Modern Studies,’ and these are 
broadly defined as ‘‘ the study of modern peoples in any and every 
aspect of their national life.’’ 

The absence of any such inspiring and unifying ideal is the chief 
cause, both of the failure of Modern-Sides at the public schools to 
devise a well-ordered ‘* course in Modern Languages, Literature, and 
History that deserves to be compared with the best work done in 
Classics,’’ and of the narrow syllabus and low standard of the courses 
in modern languages at the universities. Classical education has 
aimed ‘‘ at an imaginative comprehension of the whole life of two 
historic peoples, in their art, their law, their politics, their institu- 
tions, and their larger economics, and also in their creative work 
of poetry, history, and philosophy.’’ Because Modern Studies are 
of practical utility to the individual and to the nation is no reason 
why they should be starved for want of a like vision. We should, as 
early as possible, in teaching seek to make ‘‘ some of the boys and 
girls understand that foreign languages are not learnt as an end in 
themselves, but as a means to the comprehension of foreign peoples, 
whose history is full of fascinating adventure, who have said and felt 
and seen and made things worthy of our comprehension, who are 
now alive and are engaged in like travail with ourselves, who see 
things differently from ourselves, and, therefore, can the better help 
us to understand what is the whole of truth. . . . We want our best 
pupils who specialise in Modern Studies in the higher forms of well- 
equipped schools to read great masses of the best authors; not only 
drama, poetry, fiction, but also history, travels, memoirs, letters, 
perhaps some philosophy, and works of general information. . ... In 
a school thus organised a rich, catholic, and well-selected library of 
modern literature, history, and auxiliary works will be the most 
important part of the institution,’’ and it should include books by 
contemporary writers. 

Such a conception of the place of modern languages in the upper 
forms of secondary schools requires that the study of them should 
be carried to a high level. It follows that ‘‘ it is better to have the 
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full discipline of one language than a fraction of the discipline of 
several.’’ The schools must in future ‘‘ refuse to organise failure in 
three or more.”’ 

Modern Studies, then, should be ‘‘ in the widest sense historical,’’ 
and the Committee claim that their policy deserves to be supported 
by teachers of history. * We desire to extend the illuminating influ- 
ence of history to a whole department of studies for which history 
can do much, and which, in turn, can, as we believe, render sub- 
stantial assistance to history.’’ The report disclaims any intention 
that the entrance scholarships hitherto awarded for history at 
Oxford and Cambridge should be taken away from history and offered 
for a combination of history and modern languages. The Govern- 
ment are recommended to found at the universities about two 
hundred new scholarships in Modern Studies. ‘‘ The examination 
for such scholarships should not be in language alone. The syllabus 
might include seven subjects: English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Russian, and possibly Latin—three of these to be taken, 
two on a higher standard, a third on more restricted lines; English, 
either on the higher or on the lower standard, always being one. 
. . . The examination on the higher standard should demand some 
familiarity with the broad outlines of the history and a first-hand 
acquaintance with a considerable body of the literature.’’ 

At the same time, the Committee ‘‘ feel strongly that in the more 
advanced study of history a working knowledge of one or two modern 
lenguages is most valuable, if not necessary. The Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford is quoted as to the frequent lack 
even of a working knowledge of modern languages other than French 
on the part of candidates for research degrees and fellowships. And 
Professor Oman says that two-thirds of the candidates for the Oxford 
Modern History School ‘‘ cannot read French or German fluently.”’ 
It is little wonder, then, that, as Lord Bryce recently reminded 
the British Academy, ‘‘in English we have not yet any quite satis- 
factory history, critical, impartial, and philosophical, of France, or 
of Germany, or of Spain, or of Switzerland, much less . . . of Russia.”’ 
‘“ Of what foreign country,’’ echo the Committee, ‘* have we encyclo- 
pedic handbooks of its art, its institutions, its biography, its geo- 
graphy, its philosophy, such as We possess for Greece and Rome?”’ 
The Committee rightly complain that the existing language tests for 
scholarships in history do not carry sufficient weight in the award. 
Candidates, who can use ‘‘ one or more languages accurately and 
readily for reading purposes,’’ should receive ‘‘ adequate credit for 
an accomplishment so directly useful in historical study.’ It is a 
pity that, perhaps from fear of arousing further suspicion of their 
intentions, the Committee do not go on to criticise the nature of the 
language papers now set to candidates for scholarships in history. 
Elsewhere in the report they do express their conviction ‘‘ that in 
examinations in history literature should be regarded as one of the 
most important sources of historical enlightenment.’ There is surely 
room for a voluntary paper to test, for example, the reading and 
appreciation by a.candidate, who has specialised in the history of 
the seventeenth century, of such authors as Molidre and Saint-Simon. 
Such a paper might take the form of alternative questions for an 
essay, or of the ‘‘ commentaries of texts’’ to which the Committee 
draw attention, and which, in the form of ‘‘ explication,” play so 
large a part in the higher education of France. Only by the study 
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of its literature can ‘‘ that important part of historical knowledge 
which consists in familiarity with the manners, the ways of thought, 
the ideals, and all the atmosphere of a people ’’’ be acquired. 

The Committee are, further, at pains to answer the objection 
that ‘‘ history is one and indivisible,’ and that, in their scheme of 
Higher Modern Studies, they are in danger of splitting it up into as 
many fragments as they include countries. ‘‘ This argument,’’ they 
say, ‘‘ if carried far enough to undermine our position, would discredit 
the teaching of English History except as a subsection of European 
History, and, if carried to its extreme, would forbid the study of 
European History without a complete survey of the history, e.g., of 
China and Mexico.’’ This, however, seems rather a reductio ad 
absurdum of the historians’ contention. It would be disastrous if 
provision for the proper study of the history of countries whose 
language is being learnt were considered to justify the omission of 
that broad survey of the Outlines of European History, which is only 
gradually forcing its way into the syllabus of English schools. 

C. H. C. OsBorne. 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


[The charge for notices inserted under this heading is 3d. per book 
to members of the Association, 6d. to non-members. Notices should be 
sent, with payment enclosed, to the Secretary of the Editorial Board. 
Answers should be addressed to the advertisers, and should state the 


price required or offered.| 


WANTED. 


Gross, 7’he Gild Merchant, 2 vols. For the Library of the Association. 
Miss Curran, 22, Russell Square, W.C.1. 

Rashdall, 7'he Universities of the Middle Ages; Annual Reports of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records, Nos. 33 (1872), 35-40 (1874-79); Public Record 
Office, Lists and Indexes, Nos. iii., vi., ix., xii., xiv., xviii., xix.; Prynne, 
Parliamentary Writs, 4 vols., 1659-64. The Librarian, University College, W.C.1. 

‘‘Chronicles and Memorials” (Rolls Series), No. 98: Memoranda de Parlta- 
mento, Ed. F. W. Maitland. Professor Pollard, University College, W.C.1. 

8 ae Life and Letters of Francis Bacon. Dr. A. P. Newton, King’s 
College, W.C.2. 

Report of the Commission on the Ecclesiastical Courts, 1889. 2 vols.; Busch, 
England Under the Tudors (trans. A. M. Todd, 1895). Miss E. J. Davis, 
University College, W.C.1. 


FOR SALE. 


Haydn, Dictionary of Dates (23rd Edition, to 1903). F. P. B. Shipham, 38, 
Stanley Gardens, N.W.3. 

A Compleat History of the Rebellion, from its first Rise in 1745, to 
.. .'April, 1746. By Mr. James Ray, of Whitehaven, York: 1749. Binding 
damaged. Miss EK. Jeffries Davis, University College, W.C.1. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


VII.—Tue Errects OF THE BLack DEATH ON RURAL ORGANISATION IN 
ENGLAND.} 


THERE is no subject in the whole of history which stands more in 
need of constant revision than the Black Death and the part which 
it played in rural development, and there is no subject more difficult 
to revise, because the great mass of manorial records, upon which 
alone a conclusion can be based, have not yet been fully investigated, 
while every fresh investigator reaches a diferent result. The subject 
seems specially created to plague the teacher, if, indeed, it be not 
a heaven-sent reminder that the past is from one point of view as 
much in the making as the present. Unfortunately, the fact that 
the results of the Black Death are not finally established often 
escapes the notice of both teacher and taught. It has been usual 
until quite lately to represent it as a prime factor in the emancipation 
of the villeins in England and as having effected something like a 
revolution in English agrarian organisation. This view, first stated 
by Thorold Rogers, still holds the field in many text-books, and 
even so good a scholar as Professor Pollard repeated it in 1907, 
in words which may serve to summarise it: “* Services had been 
jargely commuted for rents, and the serfs had achieved their 
emancipation, though some remained in bondage as late as the six- 
teenth century. Then came the Black Death, which swept off so 
large a proportion of the population and depleted the labour market. 
The scarcity of labour enabled the labourers to raise the price of 
their labour and to demand higher wages. The landlords tried to 
meet this move by compelling them to return to a state of serfdom, 
and this attempt caused the discontent which culminated in the 
Peasants’ Revolt.’’? According to Thorold Rogers, the lords, on the 
failure of this attempt to ‘‘ put back the clock,’’ attempted to find 
new methods of cultivation, which should demand less labour; and 
the growth of the stock and land lease system and of pasture farming 
was the outcome of the difficulties caused by the Black Death. 

The first serious criticism of this view that the Black Death led 
to an attempt to reimpose villeinage upon an emancipated peasantry 
came from Dr. T. W. Page, in a treatise on ‘‘ The End of Villeinage 


1 See (a) Introduction by: C. Petit Dutaillis to Ze Soulévement des Travail- 
leurs d’Angleterre en 1381, by A. Réville [1898], and the same writer’s Studies 
Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional History, II. [1914). (6) T. W. Page, 
The End o Vitteinage in England (1900). (c) H. L. Gray, The Commutation 
of -Villein Services in England before the Black Death, in Eng. Hist. Review, 
xxix. (1914). (d) A. E. Levett, The Black Death on the Estates of the See 
of Winchester, in Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, ed. P. Vino- 
gradoff, Vol. V. (1916). 

®@ A. F. Pollard, Factors in Modern History [1907], p. 137. 
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in England,’’ published in German in 1897, and in English in 1900. 
Dr. Page asserts that, so far from commutation having been almost 
accomplished before the Black Death, the process had only just 
begun. An analysis of the bailiffs’ accounts and court rolls of eighty- 
one manors between the years 1825 and 1350 shows that predial 
services were entirely abolished on six manors, and almost abolished 
on nine manors only; on twenty-two the villeins performed about 
half the labour, and on forty-four they performed almost all the 
labour. On the other hand, so far from true is it that the lords 
tried to force the villeins back into serfdom, that when Dr Page 
examined the records of fifty-five of these manors for the thirty years 
after the Black Death, he could not find one in which the villeins 
were held to labour for their lords after the pestilence, if they had 
not done so before. On the contrary, commutation went on much 
more rapidly, and an analysis of the records of 126 manors during 
the years 1355 to 1380 shows that on forty predial services were 
entirely abolished, and on thirty-nine almost abolished; on twenty- 
five villeins did about half the labour, and on twenty-two almost all 
the labour. Thus in 1350 the villeins performed almost the whole 
of the work on 54 per cent. of the manors, and commutation was 
almost complete on only 18 per cent. In 1380 they did the whole 
work on only 17 per cent., and on 62 per cent. commutation was 
almost complete. This rapid increase in the commutation of services 
for money was in Dr. Page’s view perfectly natural. The plague had 
destroyed half the available labour in the country and brought about 
an unprecedented rise of about 42 per cent. in wages. The villeins 
wished to profit by the high wages, and were reluctant to perform old 
services. The lords were almost helpless in their hands, because 
villeins who fled off an estate could always get employment as free 
labourers elsewhere, while it was impossible to enforce obedience in 
the manorial courts by the usual penalties of ejectment or a fine, 
since ejectment would simply mean another empty holding on the 
depleted manor, and the fines, being unalterably fixed by custom, 
had not risen with wages. The lords tried to coerce free labourers 
by the Statutes of Labourers, which fixed wages and prices at pre- 
pestilence rates; but they early recognised that they could not coerce 
the villeins. Their only chance was to accede to the demands of the 
villeins and to commute services, even though it were at a loss, since 
dear hired labour was better than no labour at all. The process of 
ae was thus promoted rather than reversed by the Black 
eath. 

Dr. Page’s treatise was an important contribution to the history 
of villeinage, and held the field, with little in the way either of 
support or of contradiction, until 1914, when Mr. H. L. Gray 
published an article in the English Historical Review on ‘‘ The Com- 
mutation of Villein Services in England before the Black Death.” 
In this article Dr. Page’s conclusions are criticised as being based 
too exclusively on manors in the South and East of England and in 
the hands of ecclesiastical owners, who were always conservative in 
methods of land-tenure. Mr. Gray’s own evidence is based on an 
examination of the Inquisitions Post Mortem of 521 manors, situated 
in all counties and belonging to lay owners, supplemented by a study 
of 227 monastic manors and of the estates of nine bishoprics, also 
evenly distributed throughout the country. The documents exam- 
ined belong to the decade 1838-1342, and Mr. Gray has been able 
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to establish the conclusion that the process of commutation had 
proceeded very unevenly in England before the Black Death, and 
that, from this point of view, the country could be broken up into 
well-marked geographical divisions: (1) In the North and West of 
England services were nearly all commuted; in the country north of 
the Trent and in the extreme west the process was almost complete ; 
in Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, and 
Herefordshire, services, though slightly more common, were not 
numerous. (2) In the South and East of England, on the other 
hand, full or considerable services were exacted in about half the 
manors. (3) In Kent no services at all were exacted, but the develop- 
ment of Kentish land tenure had always been unique, and serfdom 
had died out very early. The general conclusions reached by 
Mr. Gray are thus summed up: ‘“* From the recards of more than 
900 manors or large estates, dating from the half century before the 
Black Death, and representing as impartially as possible the different 
counties of England, it appears that commutation had proceeded in 
much the same manner upon lay and ecclesiastical properties; that 
services were very seldom rendered in the territory lying to the north- 
west of a line drawn from Boston to Gloucester; but that south-east 
of this line they were to be met with in all counties [Kent excepted], 
and in some were the rule rather than the exception.’’ This view 
effects some sort of a reconciliation between the divergent views of 
Thorold Rogers and of Dr. Page, since Dr. Page’s statistics were 
taken mainly from the South-east, where commutation is*now known 
to have been slower. 

The latest contribution to this vexed question has been made by 
Miss Levett, in a treatise printed in the Ozford Studies of Social 
and Legal History, and a very pretty piece of iconoclasm it is. Miss 
Levett has examined the ministerial accounts of the manors belong- 
ing to the see of Winchester during the years 1346-1356, and in a 
lesser degree during the years 1376-1381. The manors which she 
has studied lie in two main groups, round Winchester and round 
Taunton, and a third group in North Hampshire and Berkshire has 
been drawn upon occasionally for additional evidence. Miss Levett’s 
conclusion is that the Black Death had no permanent effect upon 
rural organisation. There are signs of an evanescent disturbance, 
followed by a swift and complete recovery, and estate management 
upon the Bishop’s manors pursued the even tenour of its way, with- 
out any general change of system. There is no sign of an increase 
of commutation, a process which had begun in 1208, and was not 
completed in 1455; there is no sign of any difficulty in finding tenants 
for vacant holdings, or of any attempt to increase the burdens on 
the villeins; and there is no sign of any impetus to leasehold tenure. 
All the changes which were in time to break up manorialism had 
begun long before the Black Death, and were not even appreciably 
hastened by it. In fact, Miss Levett remarks that the process of 
commutation upon these estates received more impetus from William 
of Wykeham’s need of ready money, with which to maintain New 
College, than from ‘‘ that traditional parent of all economic develop- 
ment, the Black Death.’’ As far as the manors of the see of 
Winchester are concerned, the pestilence left no permanent trace 
behind it. 

These, then, are the main contributions which research has made 
during the present century to the question of the effect of the Black 
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Death upon agrarian organisation. It remains to be seen how far 
such divergent views may be collated and some sort of a synthesis 
made. All three writers are agreed that the importance of the Black 
Death in this direction has been greatly exaggerated, and that there 
was no revolution in the history of villeinage; but Miss Levett goes 
farther than the other writers in iconoclasm. All three are agreed 
that commutation was not complete before the Black Death, and 
that there was no general attempt on the part of the lords to put 
back the clock and to reimpose predial services. They differ, how- 
ever, in their estimate of the length to which commutation had gone; 
Dr. Page and Miss Levett consider that it had not proceeded far, 
while Mr. Gray considers that it was almost complete in the North- 
western counties, and about half complete in the South-east, thus 
partially rehabilitating the view of Thorold Rogers upon this point. 
But it must be remembered, on the one hand, that it is doubtful 
whether Mr. Gray’s statistics can be accepted as accurate (the 
validity of the evidence supplied by Post Mortem Inquisitions has 
recently been questioned), while, on the other hand, the manors 
studied by Dr. Page and the estates of the see of Winchester are 
both in the South-east, where Mr. Gray admits that labour services 
still prevailed. In any case, even if Mr. Gray’s statistics cannot be 
accepted, this distinction which he establishes between the North- 
west and the South-east and his insistence that rural development 
was local and uneven are of permanent value. 

In proceeding to ‘‘revise’’ the current conception of the part 
played by the Black Death, two principles must therefore be kept in 
mind: first, that there are no cataclysms in medieval economic 
history; the disappearance of villeinage was a matter of slow evolu- 
tion and not of violent revolution ; secondly, that there are no general 
truths in medieval economic history; progress was everywhere local 
and uneven, conditioned by seuatidhanal differences and by the 
difficulty of communication. The truth seems to be that the Black 
Death came upon a rural world which was already changing. Almost 
from its inception the manorial system had contained within itself 
the seeds of decay. The essence of the system was the self- 
tufficiency of each manor, and its one necessity was labour; the one 
care of the lord was that the villeins by whose labour services his 
estates were tilled, and by whose payments in kind his household was 
partially fed, should be retained upon his land in undiminished 
numbers. But isolation and self-sufficiency can exist only in a 
comparatively primitive society ; and with the growth of towns, which 
provided a market for the surplus products of the manor, and the. 
consequent development in the use of money, a change inevitably 
set in. The sale of stock became one of the chief sources of the 
lord’s income, and the effect upon his unfree tenants was equally far- 
reaching. For their produce, too, there was a market, but, bound 
as they were to work upon the lord’s demesne, they were at a disad- 
vantage compared with the free tenants, who paid rent and could 
devote their whole time to their own holdings. So there came about 
three changes in the ideal manorial system, which eventually broke 
it up from within: (1) the labour services of the villeins began to be 
commuted for money payments; (2) rent-paying tenancies increased ; 
and (8) as a result there grew up a class of hired labourers whom the 
lord could pay with the money thus received to perform the services 
once owed by the villeins. 
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(1) As to the commutation of labour services for money, it had 
been customary from quite early times to assess the value of labour 
services in money, even when they were actually rendered in labour, 
and by degrees, in Miss Levett’s words, there grew up “a kind of 
optional commutation or rough valuation in money, of which some- 
times the lord, sometimes the tenant, might take advantage.’’ More- 
over, during the thirteenth century the permanent commutation of 
services was slowly making way. Its progress was local and uneven. 
In estates where the demesne was small in proportion to the amount 
of land in villeinage, and where the lord would not want all the 
services to which he was entitled, it would obviously be resorted to 
sooner than in estates with large demesnes and fewer villein holdings. 
But both optional and permanent commutation were going on 
steadily, and at the end of the thirteenth century there existed simul- 
taneously, and often upon the same manor, tenants at all the different 
stages; some were still paid entirely in services, some gave services 
or paid money according as their lord, or (more rarely) as they them- 
selves preferred, some had entirely commuted their services for a 
fixed rent. Everywhere the boon works at harvest, and at other 
times of agrarian crisis, lingered after the regular week-work disap- 
peared. The manorial system, however, was breaking up most 
quickly in those parts of the country where it had least deep roots, 
in the hilly land of the North and West, which had never been well 
suited to the three-field system. 

(2) Side by side with the commutation of labour services went the 
increase of landholding for rent. From very early times parcels of 
land reclaimed from the waste (the so-called assarts) had been added 
to the customary land of the manor, and these new strips were 
always let at money rents. Farm servants, the sons of villeins, 
sometimes men who held strips in villeinage in the common fields, 
thus became rent-paying tenants for the new lands. But there had 
already begun before the end of the thirteenth century a practice 
which was far more subversive of the whole theory of villeinage. 
Sometimes the lord found it convenient to let out portions of his 
demesne at a rent, instead of keeping it in his own hands and farming 
it by means of his bailiff. If this happened, as Ashley points out, 
“his need for the services of the villeins would be pro tanto 
diminished, and he would be readier to accept commutation. The 
letting of the demesne would do more than any other cause to change 
the relations between the lord and his villagers.’’! The demesne was 
usually itself made up of scattered acres in the common fields, and 
it would make little difference to the agriculture of the manor whether 
a virgate were held by the lord or by a new tenant at a money rent; 
but to the social organisation of the manor it would make a great deal 
of difference, because labour services would no longer be demanded of 
the villeins, so far as that particular virgate was concerned. Some- 
times only a very small part of the demesne would be thus let to 
tenants; but sometimes as much as a fourth was thus disposed of, 
and sometimes the whole of the demesne was leased to the tenants, 
whose labour dues were necessarily all commuted. Occasionally the 
demesne was leased to the whole community of villagers; in other 
words, the manor was farmed. This is rare, but as early as 1272 an 
instance occurs of one of the manors of the Earl of Cornwall being 


1 Ashley, Economic Hist., 1., 27-8. 
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granted to the customary tenants in fee farm.!_ More commonly the 
land was let to individuals, freemen or villeins; Ibstone and Gam- 
lingay, belonging to Merton College, were so leased in 1800, Wardley 
belonging to the convent of Durham in 1809, Basingstoke and Walford 
belonging to Merton College in 1310 and 1822.2 Obviously such 
leases would be particularly convenient in the case of manors belong- 
ing to ecclesiastical bodies and other absentee owners. Stock and 
land leases occur before the end of the thirteenth century, one of the 
earliest examples on a manor belonging to Ramsey Abbey in 1279.3 
Unfortunately, we have no exact statistics from which to discover 
how far this process of letting demesne had gone by the middle of 
the fourteenth century, but it is certainly true to say that it had 
begun before the Black Death. 

(3) The third factor in the break-up of manorialism was the growth 
of a class of hired labourers. Mr. Page, indeed, postulates as one of 
the conditions which had to be fulfilled before commutation could 
take place, the existence of enough free labourers to do the work 
formerly done by villeins. As a matter of fact it by no means follows 
that the lord would have to hire free labourers instead, since cus- 
tomary tenants would probably be willing to hire themselves out as 
labourers after commutation, and there had always been cottagers, 
whose own holdings were too small to take up all their time. But 
leaving aside these considerations, there were many forces working 
to increase the number of free labourers at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. Manumission was one of these. Another was the 
increasing need for ready money, which made it possible for a villein 
sometimes to purchase freedom, if he could scrape together the sum 
demanded. Moreover, the flight of villeins from the manors to which 
they belonged added to the number of free labourers, for, though they 
could be reclaimed, it was not easy to track and fetch them back; 
the increasing number of flights recorded in the court rolls of the 
first half of the fourteenth century is another witness to the break- 
down of the old system. The conclusion that hired labour was 
becoming common receives rather interesting confirmation in the 
Statute of Labourers itself. One of its clauses runs: ‘‘ No [agri- 
cultural labourer] shall go out of the town where he dwells in winter 
to take service in summer if he can get work in the same town, . . 
except the people of the counties of Stafford, Lancaster, and Derby 
and the people of Craven, and of the march of Wales, and of Scot- 
land, and other places, who may come in time of harvest and labour 
in other counties, and safely return, as they were wont to do before 
this time.’’ Obviously the practice of migration was well established, 
and the list of counties whose inhabitants thus travelled away from 
home to work for wages affords interesting corroboration of Mr. 
Gray’s conclusion that commutation had been almost completed in 
the Northern counties. 

The agrarian world, then, was changing all through the century 
before the Black Death, and the increased use of and demand for 
money during that century promoted the change. The facts that 
Iingland was favourably placed for commerce, drew constant 
supplies of silver from Germany in exchange for her wool, and 


1 Bland, Brown, and Tawney, Eng. Econ. Hist., Select Documents, pp. 81-2. 
* Cheyney in Lng. Hist. Review, XV., 35. 
* Bland, Brown, and Tawney, Op. cit., pp. 79-81. 
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possessed a currency whose purity was maintained by the wise 
policy of her kings, all reacted upon rural organisation; and it 
is significant that by the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
Italian bankers, who had financed the crown, were being replaced by 
native financiers. Into this changing world there crashed the Black 
Death. In any parts its immediate effects were cataclysmic; there 
was complete temporary disorganisation and a rise of prices which 
brought with it a rise of wages and a serious labour problem. In 
other parts (as on the estates of Winchester) its effects were short- 
lived and there was a rapid return to old conditions. But it seems 
certain that, whatever the immediate results of the pestilence, its 
ultimate effect upon the history of manorialism was small. The lords 
certainly clung to their villein services where they could, but no 
attempt was made to put back the clock or to reimpose those which 
had been commuted. Nevertheless, services were now inevitably 
more of a grievance than they had been. Miss Levett points out that 
without an increase of the burdens of the peasantry, the weight of 
the burden on survivors would be increased owing to the decrease of 
population ; a villein, with several sons, could with ease perform the 
services due to his lord and cultivate his own holding, but if the plague 
carried away several members of his household, the same services 
weighed twice as heavily. At the same time the good wages earned 
by free labourers increased a discontent, which had probably been 
growing for many years, as the villeins saw all round them assart 
lands, parcels of the demesne and other tenants’ holdings being held 
by rent. Commutation accordingly went on steadily, and one of 
the results of the Black Death was a desire on the part of the villeins 
to hasten the process which had begun and an irritation with the 
burdens of serfdom, which seemed so incongruous with their new 
economic prosperity, with the high prices which they could get for 
their produce, and the high wages which their emancipated fellows 
could get for their labour. ‘‘The Black Death,’’ says Miss Levett, 
‘did not in any strictly economic sense cause the Peasants’ Revolt 
or the breakdown of villeinage, but it gave birth, in many cases, to 
a smouldering feeling of discontent, an inarticulate desire for change, 
which found its outlet in the rising of 1381.’’ Certainly, as Mr. Gray 
points out, the fact that ‘‘the burden of services was heaviest in 
some half-dozen of the counties where the Peasants’ Revolt was 
most violent is suggestive, and should be considered in connection 
with contempofary peasant complaints about degrading labour.”’ 
The process of commutation which had begun long before the 
Black Death thus continued after it, perhaps with some increased 
impetus. At the same time leaseholding and the use of hired labour 
continued also, and more and more lords found it convenient to let 
out their demesne to tenants and to substitute leasehold and copy- 
hold tenure for the old methods of bailiff farming. Other lords took 
up pasture farming and thus avoided the labour difficulty altogether. 
But none of these changes were the result of the Black Death; com- 
mutation, rent-holding, and hired labour had begun almost as soon as 
the manorial system had established itself, and the development of 
pasture farming was inevitable in a century when wool was all- 
important. As early as the thirteenth century English wool kept 
busy the looms of Flanders and pasture farming was common, espe- 
cially in the commuted Northern counties. In the fourteenth century 
England was the chief wool-exporting, and in the fifteenth century 
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the chief cloth-exporting, country of Europe. Both exports pre- 
suppose grazing farms, and if there had never been a Black Death 
at all, enclosure for pasture farming would have been a feature of 
the age. All these processes, working slowly through three centuries, 
gradually broke up the manorial system from within; the growth of 
&@ money economy was its great solvent; neither the Black Death nor 
any other cataclysm worked a revolution in its history. The decay 
moved more quickly after the Black Death, partly because it was 
gathering impetus from its own movement, partly because the 
increased amount of money in circulation, compared with the popula- 
tion, and the rise of wages helped it on. Moreover, the Black Death 
gave rise to a general discontent, which was favourable to change. 
The effect of the pestilence was greater in some parts of the country 
than in others, just as manorialism was already disappearing more 
quickly in some parts than in others. Again, we must repeat that 
in medieval economic history there are no revolutions and no general 
truths. But in so far as it is possible to generalise we may say 
that the world was changing and that into this changing world the 
Black Death came and gave it a slight push in the direction along 
which it was already travelling. The push was probably repeated 
by the four other great plagues of the fourteenth century, which the 
chroniclers mention as comparable with the Black Death. If it be 
admitted that the terrible pestilence has a subordinate place in the 
broad course of rural development, it is unnecessary to deny that its 
immediate effects were startling, as they undoubtedly were. But a 
portent often looks different when seen in perspective; it depends 
which end of the historical telescope we apply to our eyes. As a 
factor in the disappearance of villeinage, the Black Death is some- 
thing of a myth; but it remains in itself one of the most picturesque 
episodes in history. Also it has for the teacher a certain perverse 
charm, in that it refuses to be permanently ‘‘ revised’’; so much 
investigation yet remains to be made among manorial records, that 
a new scholar may at any moment materially alter the accepted view 
by some new conclusion which has to be collated and fitted in. It is 
unlikely, however, that the revalutionary theory will ever be rein- 
stated. E. E. Power. 











REVIEWS. 


A Short History of England. By G. K. Cuesterton. Chatto and 
Windus. 1917. 241 pp. 5s. 


Mr. G. K. CuestTerton is well known as a writer of tales and 
articles in which he sets forth what may be termed the boisterous 
philosophy of life, a philosophy ‘* where life becomes a spasm "’ in 
the words of Mr. Lewis Carroll; in his Short History of England he 
has gone further in the same path, and, in the words of the same 
author, has made ‘‘ History a whiz.’’ In 241 pages of breathless 
hurry he has discussed the whole history of England from the Roman 
domination to the present day, and has also included any comments 
on things in general that happened to occur to him during this wild 
career through time. For mere narrative, for the determination of 
fact, for patient investigation, he has had neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion, and, in consequence, we have here an amorphous collection of 
confident judgments without a word to show that Mr. Chesterton 
possesses any critical faculty, or has ever thought for one moment 
on the theory of the limits of historical knowledge. A basis of fact, 
or what he conceives to be fact, he doubtless possesses, and some 
idea of method. But the reader is left to discover for himself what 
facts Mr. Chesterton believes to be established and the sources from 
which he has obtained them, and to discern through a mass of irre- 
levant and violent language what are Mr. Chesterton’s views on 
historic method. So far as a mere reviewer can guess, Mr. Chesterton 
has obtained his facts from Mr. Green’s Short History of the English 
People, a work which he invariably derides, and from various un- 
named text-books which he very properly contemns; and he has 
applied to these the method of the higher criticism, which he 
solemnly anathematises. If he has used any other authorities, he 
has carefully concealed the fact from the reader, unless, indeed, his 
denunciation of all German scholarship may be taken to imply that 
he has studied the chief German works on English history, and found 
them wanting. In his next edition he will be well advised to add 
a few footnotes that the reader may be able to understand the origin 
cf his more novel and startling assertions. 

His main position is stated with unusual clearness in his intro- 
duction. It is that popular histories have neglected the medieval 
period of English history, and have not noticed the revolution that 
took place between the time of Stephen and that of Mary. ‘‘ This 
revolution should be the first thing and the final thing in anything 
calling itself a popular history. For it is the story of how our popu- 
lace gained great things, but to-day has lost everything."’ At this 
point the experienced reader will probably murmur to himself, ‘‘ Ah, 
yes! of course, the guild system and the peasants’ revolt; Brentano 
and Thorold Rogers.’’ Nor will he be disappointed, though he will 
possibly be surprised to find that Mr. Chesterton mentions neither 
af these writers. But he will be still more surprised as he proceeds 
through the book and discovers scattered fragments of the views 
of Fustel de Coulanges, Kemble, Von Maurer, Gneist, Gross, and 
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others, all served up in shapes that their authors would hardly 
recognise and would assuredly repudiate. It is, of course, open to 
Mr. Chesterton to assert that he has never read a word of any of 
these authors, and that his-:native ingenuity is alone responsible for 
his views. In the absence of any references the reader can only 
guess at his sources and may easily guess wrong. 

Let us take a typical instance or two of Mr. Chesterton’s method. 
On p. 4 he tells us that in popular histories ‘‘ a working man has been 
taught about the Great Charter; ... he was not taught that the 
whole stuff of the Middle Ages was stiff with the parchment of 
charters. The carpenter heard of one charter given to barons, and 
chiefly in the interest of barons; the carpenter did not hear of any 
of the charters given to carpenters, to coopers, to all the people like 
himself.’’ An innocent reader must suppose that the chancery rolls 
of the medieval kings bristled with charters conferring privileges on 
powerful communities of artisans organised into guilds. Now the 
rolls are mostly printed or calendared, and Mr. Chesterton can easily 
produce chapter and verse in support of his assertion; it would be 
amusing to see him looking up the charters to coopers, for instance. 
In his next edition we may hope to see the result of his search for 
these charters, and his analysis of their contents. He will find that 
the passage here quoted will have to be re-written. His fundamental 
error is that he has confused the chronology of the history of the 
guilds. He says that ‘‘ a guild was, very broadly speaking, a Trades 
Union in which every man was his own employer.’’ How far this 
may have been the case in the early and obscure period of the 
twelfth century, when the craft-guilds were the objects of suspicion, 
tolerated or suppressed by the central government, and disliked by 
the trading community of the towns, it is hard to say. But it is pro- 
foundly untrue of their period of prosperity and power, the fifteenth 
century, so untrue that at that time we can note the rise of other 
organisations specially devised for the actual craftsmen, who were 
practically excluded from the guilds of masters. Mr. Chesterton 
must turn to his authorities again and find out what is known to-day, 
and what was not known when Brentano and his followers wrote. 

It is the same story when Mr. Chesterton comes to the ‘* peasants’ 
revolt,’’ though he deserves commendation for not using that phrase. 
He accepts in its entirety the whole theory of Thorold Rogers. It isin 
vain that André Réville has written and printed documents; in vain 
that Messrs. Powell and Trevelyan have added to the store; even 
Professor Oman’s popularisation of their work is unknown to Mr. 
Chesterton. All he can do is to give us once more the old story that 
the result of the Black Death was that the lords ‘‘ appealed to a rule 
already nearly obsolete to drive the serf back to the more direct 
servitude of the Middle Ages.’’ He is utterly unaware of the actual 
grievances of the people, and knows nothing of the conflicts at Bury 
St. Edmunds, St.. Albans, Beverley, and in other important boroughs. 
What he does know, is that an insult was offered to Wat Tyler’s 
daughter; he believes that for two reasons: the first, that there is 
no contemporary evidence for it; the second, because ‘‘ an inspector ”’ 
to-day ‘‘ need only bring a printed form and a few long words to do 
the same thing without having his head broken.’’ No one need 
cmppees that this sentence is intended as a statement of fact; it is 
only intended as a mild criticism of the government of England and 
as a considered expression of a belief that. all Englishmen are no 
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better than slaves. It may be coupled with the last sentence of the 
book which contains a qualified hope that the wave of Teutonic 
barbarism should wholly destroy the English nation and all its works, 
unless the nation is prepared to plunge into a healing bath of 
anarchism. 

Like all democrats who despair of their cause, Mr. Chesterton has 
occasional leanings towards a benevolent despotism. According to 
him Richard II. or Henry II. might have saved England if they had 
had a mind to do so. It would have been difficult to 
pick two men less likely to ~fill the part, the one a man 
delighting in crooked intrigue and rash devices, the other the 
type of the family whose ability and virtues, whose follies 
and vices suggested to their contemporaries the theory of 
a diabolic origin. ‘*‘ Non tali auxilio,’’ any believer in democracy 
would reply if he happened to be a journalist. And yet, in spite of 
the fundamental blunder of his point of view, in spite of his persistent 
misinterpretation of facts and his tendency to prefer the worst 
authorities and to misunderstand the best, Mr. Chesterton shows 
pere and there some signs of a historic faculty. The book before us 
can profit no reader, except as a collection of warnings. But some 
things he knows. He knows, for instance, the value of literature to 
the historian, though he supposes that Chaucer represents the popular 
point of view, and makes no mention of Langland. He knows that 
the medieval Church is an important factor, though he mis-states 
the controversy between Becket and Henry II., and curiously sup- 
poses that Cobbett was right in thinking that the tenants on ecclesi- 
asticai lands were uniformly well treated. He knows that the 
modern theory of the divine right of kings had its root in a bad title 
te the throne, and he can see that Strafford and Richelieu were alike. 
And one could pick out other passages of the kind. A course of reading 
in the best French historians might teach him the value of arestrained 
and lucid style and the advantages of logical thought. As it is, one 
can only quote his amusing description of Nelson as “‘ the man who 
burnt his ships, and who for ever set the Thames on fire,’’ and add 
that as an historian Mr. Chesterton has doubtless done the first, and 
has emphatically failed in the second achievement. 

: C. G. Crump. 


Norman Institutions. By Cnartes Homer Haskins. Harvard 
University Press, 1918. 11s. 6d. 


Art intervals during the past fifteen years Professor. Haskins, of 
Harvard, has published in England or America a series of articles 
dealing with the organisation of the Norman State in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. These articles were founded on a prolonged 
and minute investigation of the relevant material existing at Paris, 
in departmental archives, and in other French collections; they have 
now been expanded into a history of Norman administrative methods 
from the time of the Conqueror to that of Henry II. The results of 
this laborious work do not invite any drastic revision of the accepted 
course of Norman administrative development, but at many points 
they correct or supplement the conclusions reached by earlier writers. 
The book is an admirable illustration of modern methods of historio- 
graphy: the transference of two documents of moment for the history 
of the Norman jury from Henry II. to his father Geoffrey which 
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follows from the recovery of a marginal initial in the Livre Noir of 
Bayeux is a good example of the important results which may be 
produced by the minute scrutiny of a manuscript. Students of diplo- 
matic should be grateful to Professor Haskins and the Harvard 
University Press for facsimiles of eight original or quasi-original 
charters of Richard II., Robert I., William I., and Geoffrey of Anjou. 
But the whole book may appropriately be described as an application 
of diplomatic to the reconstruction of history. The absence of any 
trace of an established chancery routine in the thirty-nine charters 
which have survived from the reign of Robert II. confirms in an 
interesting way the statements of chroniclers as to the weakness of 
the duke’s government. Conversely, the formal regularity to be 
observed in the long series of Henry II.’s writs illustrates, as ever 

fresh piece of evidence does illustrate, the detailed organisation and 
efficient administration which permitted the achievements of his 
illustrious reign. The greatest obstacle to the employment of diplo- 
matic in history is the difficulty of making a tolerable synthesis of 
a body of material preserved by accident and scattered in many 
places. But Professor Haskins has not only provided the student 
with a large collection of new facts; he has established the main 
features of one of the most interesting experiments in government 
achieved in all the early Middle Ages. 

A good book always suggests the possibility of future work in 
related fields. Professor Haskins, in the present book, and Professor 
Powicke, in his brilliant Loss of Normandy, have supplied the student 
with a modern and critical description of the continental side of the 
Anglo-Norman State of the twelfth century. The copious sources of 
diplomatic information respecting English history in the narrower 
sense await detailed investigation. In particular, it remains for 
someone to use the unrivalled body of private charters of the twelfth 
century to connect the age of Glanville with the age of Domesday. 
When this work has been done, it will become possible with a new 
certainty to approach the darkest period in English history, the 
centuries which lie behind the landing of William of Normandy. 

F. M. STenton. 


The Later Middle Ages: A History of Western Europe, 1254—1494. 
By R. B. Mowat. The Clarendon Press, 1917. 48. 6d. net. 
(Oxford Text-books of European History.) 


AL students of history read Gibbon, but few nowadays follow 
him in treating history as primarily a narrative of events. Among 
these few is Mr. Mowat, who in this little book has written of The 
Later Middle Ages as a series of stirring episodes grouped round a 
few great—or at least prominent—men. ere is much to be said 
‘for this method of treatment as the one most likely to arouse in 
boys and girls an interest in the Middle Ages for their own sake; 
but it has its drawbacks, and Mr. Mowat’s narrative, which is 
spirited enough, though somewhat overburdened with dates, dis- 
appoints us by ignoring the deeper meaning of the events dealt with. 
Thus, it is disconcerting to find the Revival of Learning disposed of 
in four rather small pages, no more than is given to the career of 
Castruccio Castracani; and it is almost as startling to find the 
Hussite Wars, the Swiss Cantons, the Hanseatic League, the 
Teutonic Knights, and the Turks dealt with altogether and in this 
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order, after the Council of Constance. Mr. Mowat has illuminated 
his narrative with numerous extracts from contemporary and other 
writers, all of them well chosen save one, Pater’s interpretation of 
the Monna Lisa, which is surely above the heads of the children for 
whom the book is apparently intended. There are some useful maps, 
but the use of a broken line for boundaries makes them less clear 
than they might be. R. R. Ret. 


Charles I. By A. E. MoKinuiam. Harrap and Co. 191 pp. 
2s. 6d. net. 

In preparing such a book as this it is always something of a 
problem to decide to what extent contemporary events should be 
allowed to intrude upon matters of a more purely biographical nature. 
On the one hand, it is desirable to surround the central figure with 
the necessary atmosphere and to show, to some degree at least, the 
influences to which he was exposed; on the other, there is always 
the danger—as exemplified in Spedding’s Life of Bacon—of losing 
the main thread of interest in a maze of contemporary detail. 

In this life of Charles I. the author has, unfortunately, erred in 
both directions. The work is really little more than a description of 
a few of the dramatic events that occurred while Charles I. happened 
to be alive. One whole chapter is given up to an account of the 
Gunpowder Plot, which took place when Charles had reached the 
mature age of five; and when events really had a_ serious 
influence on the King’s character or activities, no attempt is made 
to show their relevancy; the murder of the Duke of Buckingham is 
quite completely described, but nothing is said of its significance in 
the life of Charles I. 

On the other hand, while we are regaled with conversation 
between James I. and his son’s nurse, much that we feel we have 
a right to expect in a biography is omitted; nothing is said of 
Charles’s personal character, of the value of his rule, of the blame 
or praise which he may merit at the hands of posterity; Laud’s 
execution is described in detail, but there is no mention of the King’s 
campaign of Cropredy and Lostwithiel. 

Nor, unfortunately, is the work free from positive error: the 
Emperor is referred to as the Emperor of Austria (p. 40); Cottington 
is throughout spelt Collington (pp. 48-4); fugitives from Edgehill 
are said never to have drawn bridle till they reached London (p. 129) 
—a little matter of seventy-five miles—while an infantry regiment 
on the side of the Parliament is stated to have deserted to the King 
in that battle (in reality one troop of cavalry under Sir Faithful 
Fortescue went over); Cromwell is placed in command of the troops 
of the Eastern Association at Marston Moor, and Rupert’s cavalry 
is routed towards the end of the battle instead of at its very com- 
mencement (p. 141); finally Prince Charles went from the Scilly 
Isles to Jersey in 1646 and not vice versa, as is stated (p. 158). 

The frontispiece is a remarkably good example of colour-printing, 
while the paper wrapper is a sheer delight. EK. R. Apatr. 


A History of Poland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Masor F. E. Wuirton. London: Constable and Co., 1917. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Mucu has been written upon Polish history for the instruction of 
the Western public. Albert Sorel gave us, over twenty years ago, 
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a brilliant sketch of the first partition; more recently Sig. 
D’Acandia has treated ‘‘ the Polish question ’’ in Italian, and Lord 
Eversley has described in English the triple dismemberment of the 
Polish kingdom, once the third largest country in Europe. Now 
English readers have a further popular account of a nation whose 
restoration is one of the aims of the present war. 

The most interesting part of Major Whitton’s book is his analysis 
of the causes which led to the downfall of so considerable a State. 
Besides the constitutional evils of an elective monarchy and of the 
liberum veto, in themselves a sufficient handicap to a country sur- 
rounded by powerful, autocratic, and unscrupulous neighbours, the 
social conditions of Poland accelerated her decline. The absence of 
a middle-class, the monopoly of politics by the nobles and of trade 
by the Jews, the rooted aversion from all fiscal burdens, the lack 
(with a few notable exceptions) of strong rulers and of good, natural 
frontiers, and the religious prejudices of Protestant Prussia and 
Orthodox Russia against the Catholic kingdom, which they coveted, 
were all doubtless elements in Poland’s fall. Several of them no 
longer exist, so that the history of a reconstituted Poland would 
searcely be a repetition of her unhappy past. Moreover, the growth 
of the respect for nationality, despite certain notable diplomatic 
lapses, would not tolerate such acts of international brigandage as 
the partition of a weak nation by three strong monarchies. The 
weakness of the Polish movement for unity has in modern times 
rather been due to the privileged position of Austrian Poland, to 
which the late Dr. Lueger alluded in the epigram that Austria was 
‘‘a Hungarian country, governed by Poles.’”’ The present author, 
however, wisely abstains from forecasts of the future map of Europe, 
and confines himself to the useful tack of compiling a readable 
summary of Polish history. He gives, however, no bibliography, 
and such few references as he makes are mainly to modern, second- 
hand authorities. It is useful, too, in a book of this kind to empha- 
sise the comparatively modern date of the Prussian claim to Poland, 
showing how, as late as 1657, the Great Elector of Brandenburg was 
still a vassal of the Polish Crown for the Duchy of Prussia, how 
Frederick II. was not ‘‘ King of Prussia’’ till 1772, and how Danzig 
and Thorn did not become Prussian till 1793, and not definitely so 
till 1815, if the artificial creations of that Congress could be styled 
as ‘‘ definite.’’ The utility of the book is increased by three maps, 
showing Europe and Poland at various periods. 

WituiamM MILLER. 


Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace and their Teaching. By the 
Rient Hon. Sir W. G. F. [mow Lorp] Pxreuimore, Barr., 
D.C.L., LL.D. John Murray, 1917. 7s. 6d. 


THis book brings under review the most important treaties made 
since 1648, with a résumé of the events of the period. It has a 
full index and chronological list of treaties, as well as a bibliography ; 
and the story of the Schleswig-Holstein troubles, of the growth of 
Germany and Italy, of the extinction of Poland, and of the Eastern 
question make it very useful to all those who are anxious to see 
the bearing of the past on the problems of the present. The author 
begins by laying down certain maxims to be observed if a permanent 
peace is to be obtained. These may be summarised as a modified 
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recognition of nationality, the avoidance of conditions that take long 
to fulfil and that impair the independence of a state, and the recog- 
nition that no terms can be looked upon as binding in perpetuity ; 
and these points he illustrates from the period under review. The 
Congress of Vienna naturally receives considerable attention, and 
he gives five instances in which the arrangements were faulty. In 
dealing with treaties about the laws of war the writer points out 
the difficulty of enforcing them except by reprisals. In suggesting 
terms for a satisfactory peace he passes in review the answer of the 
Allies to President Wilson in January, 1917; but there will be con- 
siderable disagreement with some of his own proposals with their 
insistence on the balance of power and on military frontiers. In his 
opinion France must have a new strategic frontier, but the neutral- 
isation of states is useless, nor is he hopeful of the efficacy of buffer 
states, while the League of Peace smacks too much of the unsavoury 
Holy Alliance. He does not think the limitation of armaments 
possible, as it is easily evaded, and no suitable criteria exist. Arbitra- 
tion is much more in favour with him, if it can be enforced, as it 
would give time for passions to cool. W. J. Harte. 


The American Revolution in our School Text-books. By CHarLes 
AutscuuL. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1917. 


Tats valuable little book is (to quote from its sub-title) “an 
attempt to trace the influence of early school education on the 
feeling towards England in the United States.’’ Mr. Altschul (who 
is, we believe, a hard-worked business-man) has made an exhaustive 
examination of ninety-three most popular history text-books used 
in the elementary schools of the U.S.A. Forty of these were in 
use more than twenty years ago, fifty-three are books in present 
use—in a few cases, simply later editions of those in the first list. 
All these books are classified according to their treatment of the 
War of Independence. The first class contains those which not only 
show the American point of view but also make some reasonable 
allowance for British difficulties, and for the extent to which the 
best British opinion backed the colonists up; and so on down to 
class 5, where the text-books emphasise British injustice and make 
little or no allowance for counterbalancing facts. It is satisfactory 
to find that the more modern group shows a much better record than 
the earlier; but the author remarks that there is still room for a 
good deal of improvement. In the earlier group of twenty years 
ago, not only were the more impartial books less numerous, but 
they were less popular. The first two classes contain only eight 
books, used in fifteen of the great towns covered by this inquiry; 
the three inferior classes contain thirty-two books used in 119 towns. 
When we come down to those in present use, we find twenty in the 
first two classes, and thirty-three in the last three, used in sixty- 
eight and 123 towns respectively. From this the author inevitably 
concludes: “the public mind must thereby, have been prejudiced 
against England; . . . the improvement is by no means sufficiently 
marked to prevent continued growth of unfounded prejudice against 
England.’’ To cite a concrete instance which Mr. Altschul does not 
himself note, but which transpires from the very full texts which 
he gives from the histories examined, only four out of the whole 
list of text-books explicitly state that the British claims were, at 
their worst, the ordinary claims of mother countries upon their 
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colonies in that day, while four more imply this without emphasising 
it. To at least nine schoolboys out of ten, therefore, the tyranny 
of George III. is presented as something exceptional; and this must 
enormously increase the false perspective which (as Mr. Kipling 
points out) results already from the unlucky fact that Britain has 
been the only formal enemy of the U.S.A., and therefore the only 
convenient whipping-block. 

The moral is obvious. Let us be grateful to Mr. Altschul for his 
reforming efforts, and let us make sure meanwhile that we are clear 
ourselves from the guilt of similar injustice. G. G. Covutton. 
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NOTICES. 


In Voyages and Discoveries: Tales of Queen Elizabeth's Ad- 
ventures retold from Hakluyt (S.P.C.K., 4s. net), Miss Alice 
Greenwood has chosen seven of Hakluyt’s stories, and has 
‘retold ’’ them. The selection is a good one, in that it gives 
geographical variety. The best known of the stories are: ‘‘ Drake's 
Voyage Round the World,” the ‘‘ Discovery and Settlement of Vir- 
ginia,’’ and ‘‘ Martin Frobisher’s Search for the North-west 
Passage.’’ The others are concerned with adventures in the East, 
in South America, in the Azores, and in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
One cannot help regretting that the author was not content to 
edit the stories instead of ‘‘ re-telling ’’ them. There is already an 
excellent edition of Hakluyt in Everyman’s Library, quite suit- 
able for children of twelve and onwards, and even younger children 
can appreciate the simple diregt narrative of Hakluyt with its wealth 
of detail. Had the author given us a collection of the stories with 
her preface, but preserving Hakluyt’s language, we should have had 
a useful addition to the junior school library. The size and expense 
of the present volume make it of less general use than it would 
otherwise have been. There are some good illustrations from draw- 
ings of ships of the period; the more imaginative illustrations are of 
no special value. KE. M. C. 


Epison is, without question, an inventor of remarkable genius, 
perseverance, and stamina, with a highly developed commercial 
instinct coupled with a determination to ‘‘ adapt himself to the clearly 
expressed needs of the public,’ or, vulgarly, to things that pay. 
So much the anonymous author of Thomas A. Edison: The Life 
Story of a Great American (Harrap and Co., 3s. 6d. net) has brought 
out with remarkable clearness; but he has entirely overlooked the 
fact that great inventions are never the work of one man, and, by 
ignoring the achievements of all, or nearly all, the other workers in 
the fields which Edison has helped to explore, has made the educa- 
tional value of his book very small indeed. Moreover, probably as 
much, in aggregate, as one-third of the whole space is occupied by 
gushing comments and fulsome flattery, which cannot but prove 
both irritating and repulsive to English readers. There is evidence 
that the book is a translation from the French; if so, the translator 
must have been someone devoid alike of good taste and a w- 
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